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The following discriminating remarks are 
from the pen of the Editor of the Western Mes- 
senger. 

RODLRT I BRECKINRIDGE AT GENEVA. 

M..-t of our readers are aware that Geneva 
has an established Church, and that this estab- 
tished church has become Unitarian. The very 
bictholace of Calvinism, where for many years 
that stern reformer presided, is now the foun- 
tais of a much more enlarged and generous 
system of faith, Those who consider Unita- 
rianism as equivalent to Infidelity, of course re- 
card this fact with great alarm and grief. Ac- 
cordingly, we often hear modern travellers Ja-| 
menting, in wailing Jeremiads, the departure of | 
Genevan Calvinism, thus slain on its high } 
places. [t pleases us therefore to quote from | 
an Orthodox source, a testimony of a different 
kind, Mr R, J. Breckinridge of the Presbyte= 
rian church, pastor of a church in Baltimore, by | 
birth a Kentuckian, dy profession at first a law-| 
yer, afterwards a clergyman, by spirit and habit | 
a polemic, the deadly foe of all heretics but es. | 
pecially of Roman Catholics and New School | 
Presbyterians, the leader of the majority in the | 











out detracting at a!l from the evident cand 
Mr B. it is plain that such praise from him must 
mean a great deal. He went to Geneva dis- 
posed, as he himself intimates to find every 
thing wrong. And the treatment which he 
receives from the clergy, what he sees of their 
worth and intelligence, and of the blameless 
lives of their people, extort from him the testi- 
mony above recorded, Truly these people 
must have faithfully followed the Apostles’ di- 
rection to have their conversation honest among 
the Gentiles, that whereas they speak against 
them as evil doers, they may, by the good works 
which they behold, glorify God in the day of 
visitation, And how delightful it is to see the 
moral influence of a Christian life working with 
sach irresistible power on the heart of a stern 
zealot. The zealot who has all his life thought 
that Christianity lay in opinions, is struck with 
irresistible wonder and admiration by coming in 
contact with a society in which Christianity has 
passed into the heart and been taken up into 
the circulation of the social system, Forget- 


ifig his allegiance to a denouncing creed, he | that will not scorch one’s hand, 
is forced to express the pleasure he receives | tory or voracious thing, 


from the sight of this practical Christianity. 

A word now about Mr Breckinridge himself. 
We spexk freely of public men, because we 
consider them as public property. They are 
historical facts; types of principles ; emblems 


or of 


| 








TRUE CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 


Let us take heed that we do not sometimes 
call that'zeal for God and his Gospel, which is 
nothing but our own tempestuous and stormy 
passion,—T rue zeal is a sweet, heavenly and 
gentle flame, which makes us active for God, 
but always within the sphere of love, It never 
calls for fire from heaven to consume those that 
differ from us in their apprehensions, It is 
like that kind of lightning which melts the sword 





within, but singeth not the scabbard, It strive 
to save the soul, but hurteth not the body.) 
True zeal is a Joving thing and makes us al- 
ways active to edification and not destruction. 
If we keep the fire of zeal within the chimney, 
in its own proper place, it never doeth any hurt: 
it only warmeth, quickeneth and enliveneth us: 
but if once we let it break out, and catch hold 
of the thatch of our flesh, and kindle our cor- 
rupt nature, it is no longer zeal; it is no heav. 
enly fire ; it is a most destructive and devour- 
ing thing. True zeal is a soft and gentle flame ; 
It is no preda. | 
But carnal and fleshy | 
zeal is like the spirit of gunpowder set on fire, | 
that tears and blows up all before it. We may | 
learn what kind of zeal it is that we should | 
make use of in promoting the gospel, by an em- | 
blem of God’s own giving in the Scripture, even | 





last General Assembly, and distinguishing him- | of prevailing sentiments; embodiments, expo- | those fiery tongues that upon the day of Pente- | 


self there for deeds and words of which perhaps | 
the less we say the better—this gentleman | 
jately made a tour in Europe, and has published | 
his observations tn some very good papers, | 
called ‘ Memoranda of foreign Travel.’ We | 
quote the following passage from his account of | 
his visit to Geneva. 


‘It would give me great pain, to produce a false | 
impression in regard to this interesting community. ; 
And I see myself liable to be misunderstood on two 
points: the first, that some may suppose the Nation- 
al church to be worse than it is; the second, that | 
others may consider the people better than they are. | 


one of which I worshipped in the ancient Cathedral 
of the city-—the place where the wise and holy men 
I have so often referred to labored with joy and suc- 
cess for so long a period. Itwas the afternoon; and 
the congregation seemed but a handful in the im- 
mense area. The pastor took for the exercise, the | 
first twelve verses of the fifth chapter of Matthew’s 
Gospel; and to my great surprise and chief delight, 
expounded and enforced the passage with clearness, | 
truth, and fervor. I asked the person who sat next | 
to me to write on my card the pastor’s name. He | 
wrote M. Barde; I was grieved to learn, from every | 
quarter, there were not many ministers, and perhaps | 
hardly another pastor, (for in this church the sound 

and seriptural distinction between the two is still | 
preserved) from whom [ should have heard doctrine 

so decidedly evangelical. I had also the pleasure to 

make the acquaintance of twoef the Venerable Com- , 
pany of Pastors whose kindness deserved my thanks } 
as much as their intelligence excited my interest. | 
And in general, I think the lives of the members of | 
that body are in private blameless to a degree not} 
common either in most established clergy or decided | 
errorists.” | 


This passage is certainly highly honorable ; 
both the Unitarian Clergy of Geneva, and to | 
Mr Breckinridge, It is surely honorable to) 
the Venerable Company of Pastors that their | 
manner of life, their preaching, and Christian | 
department should have afforded no ground for | 
objection to so lynx-eyed a critic as Mr Breck- 
inridge, who went among them full of preju- | 
dice: but should have so changed his feelings | 
as to compel him to give such unqualified tes- | 
timony in their favor. And it is equally to his’ 
honor, that though looking for evil, he was! 
also able to see good; that seeing it he also| 
bears open witness to it, without fear of the | 
consequences of his admissions. I[t is to his | 
honor, that he had his mind open to understand } 
what was good even in the ranks of his oppo- | 
nents; and that unlike many partisans he was | 
not afraid to make public the virtues and good | 
qualities of his opponents, On these two 
points, namely, the state of the Geneva Church, | 
and the character uf R. J. Breckinridge, we 
would make a few more remarks. 

It is too often the misfortune of controversy, 
that parties holding opinions which are denoun- 
ced and opposed are driven into extremes in 
defending them. Those fur instance who dis- 
card the Calvinistic doctrine of absolute decrees, | 
and dislike the way in which God’s sovereignty | 
is set forth as the sole reason for obedience, are 
apt t. lose sight of the sovereignty of God al- | 
together, Those who contend for the rights 
of reason and the rights of man, are apt to lose 
sight of the claims of religion and the demands | 


of God. 








We are glad therefore to know that} 
the Geneva clergy have escaped this danger. 
Their works, so far as we have seen them, es- 
pecially those of Cheneviere and Cellerier, | 
translated by Mr Ware for the Christian Ex- 
aminer, are remarkable not more for their liber- | 





} 
- | 
ality and reasonableness than for their fervent | 
piety and scriptural character. ‘The serinon al- 
luded to by Mr Breckinridge, probably treated | 
of the beatitudes not only in their outward man- 
ifestations but their inward root in the experi- 
ence of a regenerate heart. But there is no 
reason to suppose that he would not have been 
equally well pleased with any other of the 
Company as well as M. Barde. He could not 
have been expected to have given up his preju- 
dices at once, and he consoles himself for liking 
M. Barde by the thought that he should cer- 
tainly have disliked any body else. This phe- 
nomenon we have often observed. People give 
up their prejudices bit by bit. When they read 
a liberal book, or go for the first time with 
much trembling into a Unitarian Church, and 
meet to their surprise with Christianity, and 
are forced to adwit it to be such, they try to 
reconcile their present experience with their} 
former opinions by saying ‘ Well, he’s no Uni- | 
tarian I know ’—or * The others don’t write SO, | 
I'm sure,’ We may therefore presume, that, 
if Mr Breckinridge had an opportunity of hear- 
ing the rest of the Geneva clergy he would 
have liked them as well, or nearly as well as 
M. Barde. And it is much to their credit, that 
While contending so earnestly for the rights of 
the human mind and subjected to so much ob- 
loquy on account of their opinions, they should 





} 





{ 


have been able to keep uppermost and promi- 
— religious side of truth. 
e 


. are pleased also with what Mr Breckin- 
e4 Says of the private character and lives 
of pastors and people at Geneva. With- 





nents, visible concentrations of feelings, desires, 
and beliefs, vaguely floating through the com- 
munity. Hence they ought to be studied, for 


by knowing them we learn to know their age {sage the hair of their heads. 
and time. The influence of a great man over | this with that of the apostle, ‘let us keep the 





cost sat upon the apostles, which sure were 
harmless flames, for we cannot read that they | 
did any hurt, or that they did so much as even! 
I will shut up| 


} 


a people arises from the sympathy and commu | "nity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ Let 


nity of sentiment between him and it. 


The , this soft and silken knot of love tie our hearts | 


community sees itself reflected in his doings | together, though our heads and apprehensions} 


and sayings—sees itself idealized as it were, | Cannot meet, 
and brought to a focus. In loving aud glorify. | kindled from above, will not delight to tarry 
ing a great man, we therefore love and glorify | here below, burning up the straw and stubble, 
ourselves; our own feelings and sentiments, #4 such combustible things, and sending up 
I spent two Sabbath days in Geneva, on a part of| He expresses our thoughts better than we could | nothing bot gross earthly flames to heaven: ) 


—so we admire him. 


In the Presbyterian church at the present down, and will ever be striving to carry up 
time we find two sorts of leaders and chiefs. | men’s hearts along with it. 


Our zeal, if it be true vestal fire, 


but it will rise up, return back pure as it came | 





Tt will be only oc- 


The one sort, who belong mostly to the new | cupied about the promoting of things that ed, 
school party, we have described often enough | Unquestionably good; and when it moves in| 
already. ‘They are the politicians, mancuver- the irascible way it will quarrel with nothing | 


ers, Jesuits—they are always arranging and but sins, 


Here let our zeal busy and exercise 


plotting and endeavoring to do things in a | itself, every one of us beginning first at our) 


roundabout way. 


They are men of expedients, o¥" hearts. 


Here let us exercise all our cour- 


balancing doctors, Talleyrands ; they consider | #g@ and resolution, manhood and magnanimity. 


themselves very practical kind of men, but they 
lack a hearty and honest love of truth, Mr 
Breckinridge is not one of these. 

Of the second class we have had less to say, 
because we have studied them less, 
faults and merits are of another sort. They 
have seen one side of truth, and do not know 
that it has any other side, ‘They are narrow 
and bigoted, but honest and sincere. They are 


’ intolerant; but transparent and plain spoken. 


They disguise nothing, not even their own 
shallowness. They are dogmatical in opinions 
and tyrannical in conduct. Yet their minds 
are not closed against the light, and when it 
happens to get in, it often revolutionizes their 
faith and conduct. From such men converts 
are made, fot having believed their opponents 
to be wholly ané totally wrong, when they come 
to find some truth in their views, they are very 
likely to go over to them and adopt them alto- 


gether. They do not so much enlarge their | and the love of our neighbor ? 
views, as change and remodel] them entirely, | spect to the love of God, what says our Savior? 
The history of their minds is full of epochs and | Thou shalt love thy God with all thine heart, 


crises ; their experiences are sharp aad dis- 
tinct; when they get a new idea, it fills for a 


time the whole heaven of their thought, they; expressly and emphatically describe the ardor 
are wholly absorbed in it, and are fanatical and | of devotion. 
They are | eth. 
the u'tra men, the radicals and often tbe fana-|the degree in which our Savior requires, the 
But as they see things one | language of prayer and thanksgiving will be al- | 
by one, they see them clearly, and their expe- | ways glowing, and, on extraordinary occasions, 
riences are very distinct—therefore they are even rapturous, 


ultra in the devotion they pay to it, 


tics of their day. 


always ioteresting to the student of human na- 


ture, which Shakspeare knew, when he made | man availeth much: if it be not fervent, it can- 


the meditative Jaques say 


¢ To him will I.—Out of those convertites 
‘ There is mach matter to be heard and learned.’ 


To this class, as we think, Mr R. J. Breck- ‘nature, ¢a magnetism of passion,’* by which he 
He has all their honesty, all {constantly attaches himself to that which ap- 
their onesidedness, and all their intolerance. | pears to him good and beautiful; and what so 
No doubt before he went to Geneva, he thought | good, what so beautiful, as the archetype and 
Unitarians little better than Atheists; after! model of all excellence ? 
staying there a few days, he is ready to praise | the image, and not be charmed with its loveli- 
them; had he stayed a month, very likely he | ness ? 


inridge belongs. 


would have become a Unitarian himself. [n 
another part of the same letter from which we 
have quoted, there is a remark which indicates 
a feature of his mind. It is speaking of a small 
sect in Geneva whose ‘ grand idea is to form a 
new apostolic order of things ; and their grand 
means of doing this, to-limit their views exclu- 
sively to the pages of the Bible.’ This, as our 
readers know, is also the idea of the so-called 
Campbellites in this country, and is carrying 
out to an extreme the principles of Protestant- 
ism. Mr B. doubts the practicability of this 
scheme, and repeats what he calls a striking 
re nark of a professor in Geneva, that ‘ we ought 
not to overlook entirely what God has taught 
us, by his providence, and through his church, 
for eighteen centuries.’ ‘In settling the ques- 
tion of fact,’ says he, ‘as to what was the Apos- 
tolic church, they must necessarily err who shut 
their eyes to what the true church has been 
during these eighteen centuries that the spirit 
has rested in their bosom.’ ‘This is all true— 
but only think of Mr Breckiniidge, who has 
spent half his life in fighting the church of 
Rome, bringing forward as a striking and novel 
idea, that principle which is the truth in the 
mass of Catholic error. It is true, that the Bi- 
ble must be a dead letter except we have lov- 
ing Christians to interpret it to us—the true 
church uhiversal is the interpreter of the Bible 
—the Bible however, according to the Protes- 
tant creed is the only rule of faith and practice. 
But Mr Breckinridge has been contending 
against the Romish church with the utmost zeal, 
without seeing or admitting the grain of truth 
which it'contaived. Hence he never could have 
convinced or converted a Catholic, and herein 
is an example of the character of his mind. 
Epiror. 


| 
\ 
| 
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| 
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| 
} 
Cudworth. | 
| 


ON FERVOR OF DEVOTION. 
Many theologists, who have written with the | 


Their | acuteness of an Aristotle, and the acrimony of | 


a Juvenal, against al] sorts of infidels and her | 
etics, in defence of Christianity, seem to have | 
forgotten one very meterial part of religion— | 
that which consists of devotional sentiment, and | 
the natural fervors of a sincere piety. Some of 
them seem to reprobate, and hold them in ab- 
horrence, They inveigh against them as en- 
thusiasm ; they laugh at them as the cant of 
hypocrisy. Such men have the coldness of 
Bishop Butler, without the ingenuity ; the con- 
tentious spirit ot Dr Bentley, without the wit 
or erudition. 

True religion cannot exist without a consid- | 
erable degree of devotion. On what is true| 
religion tounded but on love—the love of God, | 
And with re- | 





with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with ail thy strength. No language can more 


Out of the heart the mouth speak- 
If all tho heart feels the love of God, in 


The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 


not be sincere, and therefore cannot be expec- 
ted to avail, Love must add wings to prayer, | 
to waft it to the throne of grace. 

‘Man hasa principle of love implanted in his 


Shall he conceive 


Worship or adoration implies lively affection. 
If it be cold, it is a mere mockery, a formal 
compliance with customs for the sake of de- 
cency. It is a lip-service, of which knaves, 
hypocrites, and infidels are capable and which | 
they render, for the sake of temporal advan- 
tage, 

Will any man condemn the ardor which the 
scriptures themselves exhibit? Must they not 
be allowed to afford a model for imitation ? 
And are they written in the cold, dull style of 
an academical professor, lecturing in the schools 
of divinity 2? No; they ere written in warm, 
animated, metaphorical, and poetical language ; 
not with the precision of the schoolmen; not 
with the dryness of system-makers ; bat with 
florid, rhetorical, impassioned appeals to the 
feelings and imagination, What are psalms, 
but the ebullitions of passion, sorrow, joy, love, 
and gratitude ? 

The truth is, that the most important subject 
which can be considered of man must, if con- 
sidered with seriousness and sincerity, excite a 
warm interest. The fire of devotion may not, 
indeed, be. equably supported, because suc!: 
equability is not consistent with the constitu- 
tion of human nature ; but it will, for the most 
part, burn with aclear and steady flame, and 
will certainly, at no time, and in no circumstan- 
ces, be utterly extinguished. 

Where the heart is deeply interested, there 
will be eagerness and agitation. Suppose a 
man, who speaks, in the church, of the Holy 
Ghost and other most important religious sub- 
jects with perfect sang froid, repairing to the 
Stock-exchange, and just going to make a pur 
chase. The price fluctuates. Observe how 
he listens to his broker’s reports. His cheeks 
redden, and his eyes sparkle. Here he is in 








- 








earnest. Nature betrays his emotion. It is not| words and doctrines ef the New Testament. 


uncharitable to conclude that his heart is liter- 
ally with his treasure; and that with respect 
to the riches of divine, he values them little ; 
and, like Gallio, careth for none of these things. 
View him again, at a great man’s levee, and 
see with what an awe he eyes a patron, His 
attention approaches to adoration, He is trem- 
blingly solicitous to please, and would under- 
go any painful restraint, rather than give the 
slightest offence, The world will not condemn, 
but applaud his anxiety; yet if he is earnest 
and fervent, when his interest is infinitely 
greater, in securing the tranquillity of his mind, 
under all the changes and chances of life, he is 
deSpised as an enthusiast, a bigot, a fool, or a 
madman, 

A man of sense and true goodness will cer- 
tainly take care not to make an ostentation of 
his devotional feelings ; but at the same time 
he will beware of suppressing, in his endeavor 
to moderate and conceal them. 

He will never forget, that the same sun 
which emits light, gives, at the same time, a 
genial heat, that enlivens and cherishes a!l na- 
ture, 

* Norris. 


[From the Western Messenger.] 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
CINCINNATI. 
Mode of associating the body of Communieants. 


IN 


Until this is done, we hold it an arrogant as. 
sumption, an unwarrantable ‘ Lording it over 
God’s heritage,’ an infringement of the ¢ birth- 
rights’—the ‘liberty wherewith Christ has 





made us free ’—If we comply with subscription 
to a standard or confession of faith, demanded 
of us by a man, or any body of men, we by that 
act, acknowledge him or them, and not Christ 
for our master; we virtually say, that we are 
not contented and satisfied with the simplicity 
and directness of the New Testament for our 
rule of faith and practice, but receive, in its 
sted, a creed, digested and modelled, and ex- 
plained for us by uthers of equal authority in 





the church as ourselves. This assumption of 
human authority to legislate in the Church ot | 
Christ—this imposition of human standards as ; 
tests of true faith, has split christendom into , 
almost innumerable sects, and denominations, , 
each of which, assuming the name or badge of 
its infallible champion—hae refused fellowehip 
and communion with others, who would not ané 
could not subscribe to their formularies and ! 
conform to their ceremonies, ‘These conflict- ! 
ing parties—for creeds have created parties iv 
religion as well as in politics, have been ready 
to appeal to the authority of their numbers: 
the antiquity of their articles—the superior in 
telligence, and sanctity of their leaders, in jus- 
tification of their claims to spiritual domination. 
and have proceeded to enforce them, by the 
terrors of law, or terrors of oppression—the 








Brother Clarke :—I send you an account of | 
our mode of associating the body of communi- 
cants, in the First Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati.—I procured a new Testament, to 
be bound in strong Russia, with blank leaves 
at the end. of ruled letter paper, to the number 
of 30 or 40 pages ; having the book lettered on 
the back, New Testament, and on the side, 
upon the covers,Cnurcu Creep. This | pre- 
sented to the Church for signatures, to the fol- 
lowing declaration : 


‘ For the support of the Institutions of Chris- 
tianity, and the enjoyment and edification of its 


flames of fire, or the flames of denunciation, 
Look at the ecclesiastical annals of the world. 
and say if itis notso? Articles of faith, cove- 
nants, confessions and standards of human de- 
vice, are, and always have been inadequate to 
accoroplish the purpose for which they are in- 
vented, It is not within human power, with, 
its most crafty inventions, to transmit unimpair- 

ed or unimprovable views of revealed truths and ; 
doctrines to successive generations of men. ; 
Repeated subscriptions, and renewed covenants, | 
cannot bind the expansive, illimitable, energy” 


of growing intelligence in the rising generation. | 





Ordinances, we associate ourselves, as the Body | 
of Communicants within the First Congrega- | 
tional chorel in Cincinnati, by subscribing our | 
names to the New Testament, which we re- 
ceive as the only Divinely authorized Creed | 
and Standard, confession and covenant, Consti- | 
tution and By-Laws of the Church of Christ. | 

Now we conecive that no objection can be} 
made to this creed. It is the one which Jesus 
Christ has given us. He is declared to be the | 
Avruor and rinismer of our faith. He has! 
given us the only true pLatrormM of the Church. | 
He has no where commissioned any man, or | 
body of men, to legislate in his kingdom—To | 
form articles of confederation for his Church, } 
which is denominated his own body. He came} 
from Heaven, expressly to set up his Church on 


earth. He gave it the Constitution, by which 
he designed it should be Berveorn. d, and compence. 


ly forbade his followers to call any man on 
earth Master, ‘For one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.’ If he was not 
competent to FintsH ‘ the work which the Fath- 
er had given him to do,’ to establish his Church ; 
to fix the terms of admission to membership; 
to give definiteness enough to its Constitution, 
to enable it to withstand the attacks of earth 
and hell ; shall poor, weak, fallible men attempt 
to annul it?) Why will not man be satisfied 
with the creed which Christ has ratified and 
sealed with his own blood? Why will men he | 
wiser than God? ¢ Who hath known the mind 
of the Lord ? or who hath been his counsellor ? 
or who hath first given him, and it shall be re- 
compensed to him again? For of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things, to whom 
be glory forever.’ Jesus Christ is the great Head 
of the church, He is ‘made of God, unto us, 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification 
and redemption.’ ‘It pleased the Father that 
in him all fulness should dwell: He hath given 
him a name that is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus, every knee should bow, and 
every tongue confess, that he is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.’ He is the anointed 
King on the Hill of Zion, His laws, are the 
laws of the Sovereign prince, and Savior whom 
God hath exalted at his own right hand, to 
give repentance and remission of sin. He is 
the express image of the Father’s glory. He is 
the son in whom the Father is well pleased.— 
‘The Father hath committed all things into his 
hands; that in al] things he might have the 
pre-eminence;’ ‘who is the head of the body, 
the Church, who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead; from whom the whole body, 
fitly joined together, and compacted by that, 
which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectua) working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying | 
of itself in love, built upon the foundation of | 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself | 
being the chief corner-stone in whom all the | 
building, fitly framed together, groweth unto | 
a holy Temple in the Lord.’ Similar passages 
are thickly scattered over all the pages of the | 
New Testament. ‘To repeat them would be } 
but to repeat a great part of that sacred volume. | 
And, if language has any meaning, they plainly | 
declare, that Jesus Christ is the only Master of 
Christians, and that he alone has the right to 
prescribe the creed, and standard. The consti- 
tution and platform of the church ; and the New 
J'estament is this divinely authorized founda- 
tion, upon which the church should rest. But 
says one; * This is well in theory—and is gen- 
erally acknowledged. We all take our creeds 
from the New Testament.’ ‘Tus is the very 
thing we complain of! Take the creeds from 
the New Testament, instead of making the New 
Testament, itself, the creed. Fallible men pre- 
sume to distill the essence of Christianity ; to 
form epitomes of the New Testament ; to ex- 
tract the substance of the gospel—and fix what 
is fundamental to salvation! It is for this very 
assumption that we demand the authority. 
Show us the chapter and verse, in which this 
commission is given, this charter conferred 
upon any ciass of the common disciples of Christ, 
to make terms of admission and communion for 
their fellow christians, from certain extracted 











j} with the New Testament; they should unques- 


| ties. 


poor man’s matter have so many putoffs and 


The attempt to embody truths in words devised | 
by man’s wisdom has often been made—but | 
never with success. Look for example at the | 
‘thirty-nine articles’ of the English Episcopal | 
Church—one class of commentators give them | 
an Arminian bearing—a second a Calvinistic, 
and a third assert, that these are not articles of | 


| faith, but of peace, And are the Presbyterian | 


STANDARDS, any more efficacious in producing | 
uniformity of faith? Not if we may judge} 
from recent movements and measures in that! 
body, It is in vain for men to attempt to bind | 
up by their feeble devices, what Jesus Christ | 
has left open. They are invading his preroga- | 
tive when they do it. He knew what is in man;} 
he was well aware of man’s propensity to abuse | 
power; and he therefore left his disciples no 
shadow of spiritual domination. He committed 
to them no authority to interfere with the saith 


or conscienses of esch other but reserved to 
himself the high prerogative of coming, 1n tne 


name of the Father, to proclaim the king- 
dom of heaven; to establish the church; 
to prescribe articles of faith, and to pro- 
nounce the terms of admissions to the insti- 
tutions, ordinances, privileges and hopes of the 
gospel. The New Testament is the charter, 
the constitution, and the polity of the church of 
Christ. Formed by his wisdom, enacted by his 
authority, and sealed by his blood. Articles of 
faith established by human authority cannot on 
any ground be defended. If they be discordant 


tionably be rejected; if perfectly conformable 
with the New ‘Testament, they are useless ; true 
or false, the attempt to enjoin them as a Church 
creed, is usurpation, Protestants profess to re- 
ceive the New Testament as the sole and suffi- 
cient rule of practice and belief for ohvietians, | 
When will they as a body—make the New 

Testament the practical and identical standard 

and creed of the churches? Until that is done, 
the true foundation is forsaken; ‘for other 

foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.’ Christianity—the gos- 
pels; the New Testament, of the grace of God, 
the word of the Lord which endureth forever, 

| have many objections to offer against human 
standards in religion, but most defer them to 
anuther opportunity. —Yours, in the bonds of | 


the gospel, B. H. 








A pervading tranquillity (not apathy) is gen- 
erally the characteristic of the first, order of 
minds, a8 restlessness is of the second. ‘The 
planets twinkle, the fixed stars shine with un- 
broken steadiness. 


Tue Bisur.—In a dedication to an early 
printed black letter Bible, to Edward VIL, by 
Edmund Burke, we find the following curious 
passage :—* Lett this booke, bee a perpetual 
president and a patterne for all laws and law- 
yers, a jewell of joy, for all that by your grace’s 
commission are constituted in office or authori. 
Jhen should the great travail—the im- 
moderate expenses and costes which the poor 
man dayly sustayneth in his endless suits, pierce 
and move their heartes with pittie and compas- 
sion. Then neither should God’s cause nor the 


delays.’ A little further below, he hopes ‘that 
the better class of society would willinglie 
vouchsafe to sufferate, and spare an hour or two 
in a day from their worldlie business, employ- 
ing it about the reading of this book, as they 
have been used heretofor@to do in the Chroni- 
cles and Canterburie Tales.’ A copy of the 
rare Bibles from which the above is taken, is in 
the possession of Earl Spencer, at Althorp, 





He that is much in prayer shall grow rich in 
grace ; he shall thrive and increase most that 
is busiest in this, which is our very traffic with 
heaven, and fetches the most precious commo- 
dities thence. He that sets oftenest out those 
ships of desire ; that makes the most voyages 
to that land of spices and pearls, shall ure 
to improve his stock most, and have most of 
heaven upon earth, But the true art of this 
trading is very rare, Every trade hath some- 
thing wherein the skill of it lies; but this is 








deep and supernatural, and is not reached by 
human industry, Industry isto be used in it, 
but we must know the faculty of it comes’ from 
above, from that Spirit of prayer, without which 
learning and wit can do: nothing. Therefore, 
this is to be our prayer often, our great suit for 
the Spirit of prayer, that we may speak the 
language of the sons of God by the Spirit of 
God; which alone teaches the heart to pro- 
nounce eright.—Archbishop Leighton. 





A GOOD ANSWER BADLY REQUITED. 


Ata meeting lately held at Shrewsbury in 
the benevolent view of forwarding the cause of 
the * Sunday School society for Ireland,’ the 
very reverend the dean of Ardagh, in his usual 
tone of good humor and pleasantry, after stating 
the indispensable necessity of continuing some 
such sort of society as that whose cause he ap- 


{ peared before them to plead, related several in- 


teresting anccdutes une remarkably iNustrative 
of that hatred with which Sunday School edu- 
cation is viewed by the popish priesthood of 
Ireland, as darkness flies its opposite, light, 
One of these priests asked a boy who was 
breaking stene on the road, ‘How long is it 
since Adam was a Jittle boy?’ ‘ Please your 
reverence,’ replied the boy, * Adam never was 
a little boy ; he was made a full-grown man.’ 
Very right! very right!—* Where was you 
educated, boy ? The boy hesitated to reply. 
‘ Answer me instantly,’ cried the priest. The 
boy dropped his hammer, rose up, and prepared 


for flight—‘ Please your reverence, | was edu-— 


cated in a Sunday School ’—and away he ran, 
well knowing what would he the consequence 
of such a declaration. His reverence finding 
the boy was too nimble for him, cried after him, 
*O, you raseal, I would horsewhip you if I 
could catch you.’— Kidderminster Messenger, 


AN ADDRESS. 

Delivered before the Hawes Juvenile Association 
for the suppression of profanity, at the public annual 
exhibition of the male department of the Hawes 
school, Wednesday, August 23d, 1837, by George 
A. Stevens. 


Respected Friends,—You have this day come 
hither to witness the annual exhibition of the 
Hawes School; to fora some idea of our im- 
provement in the several departments of study, 
and to ascertain whether we have spent the 
past year in idleness and folly, or in the com- 
mendable pursuits of learning and wisdom, 
We wish, by the exercises to which we are at- 
tending, to lay before you, so far as we are a- 
ble, the history of the Hawes School for the 
last twelve months, If you find in it any thing 
laudable and worthy your commendation, we 
shall be gratified. Permit me then, to observe, 
that our time has not wholly been devoted to 
literary pursuits ; a portion of it has been giv- 
en to the cultivation of morality. With the ad- 


VICLG Gime ~ ~ mt af ane feache Ss. p moral soci- 
ety has been formed in this school, anu vy wus 


Juvenile Association I am delegated to make 
you acquainted with its affairs. I regret that 
my brethren did not choose some one who would 
have better performed this duty, and who might 
have reflected some honor upon the Society. 
But I will not occupy time in framing an apol- 
ogy. ‘The Association to which I refer is de- 
signed to suppress profanity, a vice too common 
among the youth, and not uncommon ameng 
the more advanced in life. The Society was 
formed on the 22d day of February last, the 
birth day of the immortal Washington, whose 
life was the model of every virtue, and whose 
lips were never polluted by a profane oath. 
At its formation, the society consisted of thir- 
ty nine members, pupils of the Hawes School, 
who, according to their own declaration, and 
the testimony of their companions, were en- 
tirely free from the vice which it is our object 
to suppress. Without regarding ourselves as 
particularly depraved, the number, it must be 
confessed, was lamentably sinall, compared with 
the whole body of scholars. Since then there 
have been thirty-three added. And if half this 
number have been thoroughly reformed, how 
abundant have been the fruits of this combined 
effort. The society has a pledge which its 
members sign, and a constitution by which all 
its proceedings are regulated. 

Thus far every thing has prospered. There 
has been only one member expelled, and two 
others temporarily suspended, for a violation of 
the pledge. ‘The business of the society has 
not been allowed to interfere with our stud. 
ies and other duties, and its meetings are con- 
ducted, we believe, with decency and good or- 
der, The Association, we are confident, has 
done much good among its members, The 
foul voice of profanity is, generally speaking, 
never heard amongst them, and consequently 
peace has more widely prevailed, for the good 
reason that harsh, profane language is often 
the filth thrown off froin an overloaded ill-tem-. 
per, and is very apt to irritate those to whom it 
is addressed, and thus produce discords and 
quarrels. Discreet, well chosen !anguage be- 
comes all classes, and persons of every age in 
the community, but more especially the youth, 
those who are just beginning the world, and 
contracting habits and forming characters, which 
will probably be as Jasting as their existence, 
We are told by those who have trod the path 
of youth before us, that our prosperity and hap- 
piness in the world depend much upon the be- 
ginnings which we make. We are told that it 
is much easier to maintain good habits, than it 
is to break from vicious ones: that it is less 
difficult to preserve our characters from reproach 
than it is to redeem them from disgrace after 
they have once been corrupted. 

The members of this society wish to begin 
life with fair prospects. We believe it to be 
important to gain the mastery over our tongues, 
and to aid us in so doing, to excite us to watch-. 
fulness, we have formed this Association. The: 
human tongue is often unruly and needs to be 
restrained by goodness and wisdom, It is high 
authority which says: ‘He that would love life 
and see good days, let him refrain his tongue 
from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile,” 
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—-We tee! sure that the obj cts of our society 
are worthy, and that they will gain the appro- 
bation of our friends, 


Brethren of this Association,—I cannot close 
without @xpressing to you, briefly, the earnest 
feelings of my heart. Fellow-students, long, 
very long may we treasure up the good things 
which we have here learned. When we shall 
go into the world, may we carry with us not on- 
ly the literary, but the moral principles which 
have here been taught us. When we shall be 
tempted to speak unadvisedly, may we remem- 
ber the Hawes School and this little society to 
which we here belonged, ‘ this few, this happy 
few, this band of brothers.’ Let us call to mind 
the pledge which we here gave each other, that 

“we would not be guilty of profanity, and may 
the remembrance cause every sinful word to 
perish, before our lips give it utterance, It 
should be our endeavor not only to gain the ap- 
probation, but to entitle ourselves to the respect 
of the world. This we must do by cherishing 
correct and noble principles, and contracting 
virtues and honorable habits. The time which 
we have spent, and the labor which we have 
performed in this temple. of science, in the ac- 
quirement of an education, will be no better 
than time and labor lost, unless we are dispos- 
ed to use that education in laudable pursuits. 
Literature may improve the mind, but virtue 
alone ennobles the character. 

Profanity is among the many vices which we 
should avoid ; it is always the companion of fol- 
ly and weakness. It is the language of the 
bar-room, the gaming table, and of all places 
where decency, sobriety and moral excellence 
ere shamefully disre gerded, it is the 
nation of every thing holy and an open defiance 
of Almighty God. It never will recommend us 
to any one whose society may be safely sought, 











profa- 





ox witose esteem is ofany value. It is a folly | 
and acrime that has no good excuse, for pro- | 
fanity is always used where other language | 
might be better employed. 
Fellow members, probably these are the last | 
moments which some of us shall spend in the 
midst of these associates, and under the gui-) 
dance of those faithful instructors. » This aepe 
aration is calculated to awaken serious thoughts. | 
It reminds us that our season of gay childhood | 
will soon be past, and that we shall soon be | 
called to act for ourselves in the chequered | 
@cenes of mature life, Let us improve well | 
each moment as it flies; and before we sepa- 
rate, let us resolve that in all after life we will 
maintain and practice the principles of mercy, 
temperance and truth—that we will, so far as 
in us lies, obey in all things, the commands of 
Him who spake as never man spake, and who 
has said to all his children—* Swear pot at all.’ 
Note.— As questions have been asked in regard 
to the age of the auther of the address,it may be well 
here to state, that, by a law of the School Committee, 
‘boys are not permitted to retain their places in the 
ublie schools, beyond the day of the next annual cx- 
hibition, after they shall have arrived at fourteen 
yeers of age.’ 


We subjoin the following extracts from the 
Constitution of the Association. 


Paramsie.—We, undersigned members of | 
the Hawes School, regarding profane swearing | 
as a most pernicious sin, and earnestly desiring | 
to abstain from it ourselves, and to eheck its 
progress in others, have resolved to form our- | 
selves into a society for the suppression of pro- 
fanity, and to be governed by the following reg- | 
ulations, as a Constitution. 

Articie 5. Any member who shall be known 
to be guilty of profanity may be indited by the 


ed or otherwise punished at discretion of the 
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tract the public attention in France, 1 woul? 
see with pleasure, sir, your researches and in 
vestigations directed towards those institutions ; 
and that through a minute report vpon their 
organization and effects on the different parts 
of the Union, you will put the government of 
the king in the way to form a just and correct 
idea of them.’ 


To the Editor of the Register and Observer. 
Sir,—In your last paper I notice your appen- 
dix to a former account of the installation of the 
Rey. Mr Angier in Milton, Alter a mowenta- 
ry pause, I bethought myself of a jeu d’esprit 
of one of his predecessors, As I am not aware 
that it ever has been published, I aim to furnish 
you with it. Three or four days before Dr 
McKean was ordained he met Dr Cheverus, 
(after Archbishop of Bordeaux) on West Boston 
bridge and invited him to attend. He readily 
assented; but instantly said, No sir, I cannot, 
for that day is All Saints day. ©, says Dr 
McKean you had better come, for nearly all of 
them will be there! SENEX. 
Cambridge, Oct. 16, 1837. 


a 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor, —I attended, last Sunday evening, 
a meeting at Cambridge for the celebration of 
the 9th anniversary of the Sunday School con- 
nected with Nr Newell’s Society. 

The crowded church bore evidence of the 
great interest which our Cambridge brethren 
feel in the subject of religious education—and 
the valuable hints and suggestions, made in the 
exceedingly interesting and able report of the 
School, and in the remarks of several gentle- 
men who addressed the meeting, doubtless in- 
creased that interest. 

It is not, however, my object to give you a 
sketch of the proceecings—this, it is to be hop- 
ed, will be done by abler hands, 

My object is simply to express a feeling of 
satisfaction, that the tone of remark at such 
meetings is beginning to change. It now is 
more serious. A disposition to tmprouve, 18 
manifested. Teachers seem to be tired of 
praise and adulation. ‘They are becoming con- 


scious of their imperfeetions, They feel the | 


need of instruction, and they crave it, 
It was well perhaps, when Sunday 
were in their infancy, to say Liltle ot their blem- 


chools 
ishes. 


these out. 
field. ‘They were constantly speaking of the 


‘ P ° 4 ~ | 
disadvantages, the defects, the dangers of Sun- } 


day Schools—and thus perhaps did no little 
wood, 
t=) : ‘ 

But the times are changed, 
are driven, or rather drawn, off the field, The 
voice of reproach has ceased. 
of praise now fall upon the ear—and it is to 


be feared that we are becoming so used to flat- | 
our errors, | 
Some of the friends | 


tery and applause, that our faults, 
are wel] nigh forgotten. 
of Sunday Schools are just now beginning to 
feel this. They see the danger—and could 
guard against it, Let them be encouraged, 
Let us lend a willing ear, to the voice of in- 
struction. 
and banish them. 
probe. 


Let us not flinch from the 
Boston, 


Secrets or Comrort.—Though sometimes 
small evils like invisible insects, inflict pain, 
and a single hair may stop a vast machine, yet 
the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering 


9 wert oe opeode tty wewterr acting 


triflos 6-~---- ~ 


an undergrowth of small pleasures, since very | 


to return again to Europe, by way of the Red 
Sea, the isthmus of Suvex, and the Meditterra- 
nean, revisiting probably Egypt, Palestine, Sy- 
ria, Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the black 
Sea, the continent of Greece and the islands of 


zerland, Germany, and France. His object is 
to diffuse civilization, and improve every coun 
try, by impressing the doctrines of temperance, 
education, mercy, and peace, Le proposes 
publishing an account of his progress three or 
four times every year, as occasion may require. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I am glad Retzsch’s sketches 
of Schiller’s Song of the Bell are circulating 
among us. If such an artist would thus illus- 
trate our Bunyan! The account of these im- 
agirtative designs, which appeared in the For- 
eign Quarterly, the only one which has appear- 
ed in English, is so meagre, | am induced to 
offer you the translation which follows, of no- 
tices prefatory to Retasch’s * Umusse su Schil- 
ler’s aed von der Glocke.’ C, 


1. Vision. 


An introductory vision to the cyclus of im- 
ages of Schiller’s Bell, which places before the 
eye in delicate outlines, the ground-work of the 
poem to denote the etherial, transparent nae 
ture of the meteor, objects are perceptible be- 
hind the form of the bell. The outbreaking 
flame also, not only indicates the nature of the 
element as an appearance in the air, and the 
production of its imitation through human art, 
but is also the symbol of that high inspira. 
tion, which the immortal poet bas kindled 
in eternal youth. Round the bell sweep in 
rushing, flying dance, the Hours, and lead 
light-knit, and with delicate motion, in their 
airy dance, Discord, Joy, Pain and Peace. 
The first is knowa by the snaky hair, and the 
wild and .fiend-like look fastened to the earth; 





{ 


Their enemies had pre-occupied this | 
sed tone, which the poet, in the concluding | 
words of his lay invokes, ‘Peace be its first | 
} sound.’ 


The enemies | 


The syren notes } 


Let us seek out our imperfections, | 


she holds the torch in the right hand, and 


| longing, waits the moment, when the perplex- | 
ed dance shall bring about an opportunity to | 
touch the bell with the fire-brand, and elicit | 


from it the terrific note, which shall extend far 


and wide through all, and give man the token | 
of evil; then Joy, with serene look, and rose- | 
‘erowned hair; Pain with covered, thorn and 
| cypress wreathed head, bowed sorrowful to 
[ndeed, there was no need of the friends | earth ; conspicuous in front is Peace, as she, 
of the Tnstitution, troubling themselves to point | with palm-branch, light and soft touches the | 


sounding circ, and from it first draws the bles- 


(in few words, this page is likewise a poetic, | 


allegoric paraphrase of the words, 
‘ Whatever far below to earth’s sons 
Changing fortune may bring, 
Shall strike on the metallic ring, 
Widely instructive sounding.’ 
2. Prologue. 
The interior of a workshop. 


Behind 


hanging in chains, casting and air holes. 
jecting a little ont of the 


| poem ; 
* Fast immured in the earth, 

Stands the mould of burnt clay.’ 

The workmen are employed in 

ways, as with models, inscriptions, designs, or- 

The design of the 

from a 


naments, moulded of wax. 


i bell is seen hanging table, and 


f wit! 


* Earnest words, and good discourse.’ 


the Archipelago; and,, after traversing Sicily, | 
Italy, and the Adriatic, return home by Swit-, 





And thus to comprise the whole anew | 


the | 
inaster, who is standing in the midst, appears | 
the melting and casting furrace, with its valves | 
Pro- | 
iollow mound, one | 
remarks the form siguified by the words of the | 


different | 


the | 
master accompinies the Jabors of his assistants | 


REGISTER. 


— 

















‘I'he wood, whieh a third brin 
into the iron grate of the furnace, while the 
master directs the whole, There is nothing 
of the symbolic or poetical ; were they here, 
they would be in the wrong place, 
> 4. Height and Depth. 
_ The type is cast out of lead, yet the spirit 
has the wings of Psyche. While the metal 
below concoets, roaring ‘in the deep hollow of 
the mound,’ and not yet the visible intended 
form of the bell flows into the internal fissure 
of the furnace ; while the flame in the form of 
wiogs, bursts through the pipes to the day; and 
the tone yet sleeps, which ‘will soon mourn 
with the afflicted, soon join in the choir of de- 
votion ;’ the spirit imagines the belfry ascend- 
ing into the clouds,and already suspends the iron 
tongue, which, as not yet executed, is therefore 
perceived through the dotted outline of fancy. 
The allegorie forms of Peace, Discord, Pain 
and Joy,—which in the first sketch, in ethereal 
dance with the hours rush around the flying 
air-form,—coustitute here the strong pillars of 
the belfiy, which, with its sounding burden, 
‘ Shall endure to a late day, 
And move many a human ear.’ 
The present, and the future, what is, and 
what shall be, Time bears up. 
bat-winged hour glasses, (bad hours,) and as 
mighty Caryatides, which bear hour glasses 
balanced on the head and shoulders, be sup- 
ports the whole —over the head of the middle 
figure, the globe flaating in clouded ether, that 


to the right treading on the sun as an image of 


all life, that to the left on the symbol of death 
and annihilation—thus he supports the front 
which represents, in a series of bas reliefs, 
* Whatever far below to earth’s sons, 
Changing fortune brings,’ 

and thus the contents of the whole, brought to- 
gether in one, show what the following pages 
display, singly. 

Lightly sketched, comes the child, ‘in his 
life’s first path, the ¢ bride,’ im-whose locks 
plays the maiden garland, the ‘wife,’ on the 
last way. This microcosm of human destiny 
revolving in regu'ar circulation, the image of 
evening breaking in, interrupts; a ploughman 
returning home, the moon crescent in the heav- 
ens; farther the night is represented by a fig- 
ure stretched out in deep sleep; lastly, the 


with the sun, To them the rest and labors of 
three repeated days. ‘lo the right of the oppo- 
site representation of quick-gliding human lile, 
the insurrection, when 
‘The people rending their chains, 
Frightlully employ their own forces;’ 
the conflagration’s unfettered might ; 
* Through the street’s long line, 
It spreads with the wind’s swiltness.’ 
The freedom-movement when 


bends ramble round, 


* * ~ * * 


Destroying 
ht 


* 


When women become byznas, 
* * 


* * = . *- 
And all crimes move free.’ 
Peace finally, when, 
‘In flery activity, 
Become all forces known.’ 

5. Farther Management of the Furnace, 
*‘ Well, the masses are in flow, 
Let it be penetrated with alkali, 

That quickens the casting ; 
Also pure from foam, 
Must the mixture be.’ 

The master advances to the spot where the 
mixture is yet to be purified from froth, which 
the workmen diligently labor to get out of the 
furnace. The heat of the furnace is entirely 
insupportable ; therefore are the hands of the 
workmen defended by bags dipped in water, 


gs, djictlins throws \ then strike a spark in this corner “and that, and 


In the form of 


{still think wise and good men, perliaps, 
| what multitades 


rejoice in seeing here a match there a ta- 
per, and think how mitch nobler it is to enjoy 
this illumination of his own than to owe aught 
to the sun—so 1s he who shuts himself in the 
chambers of his self-will, and darkens himself 
againstt the radiance of truth, Poor man! he 
knows not in the pride of independence that 
even his weak and meagre glimmer is a wit- 
ness to some higher source of light than him- 
self, whose effluence he did not create, but on- | 
ly appropriate and obscure. 








FOR THEKEGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


The ninth anniversary of the second Sunday | 
School in Cambridge, connected with Rev, Mr! 
Newell’s Society, was held on Sanday evening | 
last. It was gratifying to see so many of the 
friends of Sunday Schools assembled ; the large | 
church was almost filled, reminding us by the | 
concourse, of our annual literary festival. All | 
the Societies in town were invited to partici- | 


pate. Prayers were offered by the Rey. Mr} 


Newell; hymns were sung by the children, and 
a report was offered by the Secretaay, Mr | 


Whitney, of the Divinity School, on the —<— 
| 
{ 
| 


history, and present state of the school, Rev. 
Dr Follen, we were told, was its original de- 
siguer, its first superintendent, its ardent friend. 
Originating with families of the University, the 
expectation of its founder, was that it would be 
confiaed to them; but the plan being warmly | 
embraced by families of the first. parish, the | 
school was at ouce connected with that. It) 
was first opened on the 12th of October, 1828. | 
Members of the University were still continued | 
as teachers, and awong the names of its earli- 
est supporters, we recognised those of our 
brothers, Messrs. tlosmer, Moore, Peabody, 
Palfrey, Bulfinch, Goodwin, Putnam, and Ha- 
ven. Remarks were submitted by Mr Whit- | 
ney, on the subject of teacliers, teachers’ meet- | 
ings, Sabbath exercises of the school, the libra | 
ry and treasury. An interesting allusion was } 
made to the donation of a little girl, Harriet | 
W. Webster, who died a few years since, leav- | 
ing a sum of money for the library, which has | 
been appropriated to the purchase of books for | 
the use of the teachers, that a more Jasting me- 
| 


; morial may be preserved in the school, of their | 


morning under the image of a sleeper rising up | 


little friend. Some remarks were offered in | 
conclusion of the report, on the growing intet- | 
est of the more intelligent portion of the com-| 
munity in Sunday Schools,—in substance, the | 
following : 

Wise and good men have withheld their co- | 
j operation, because they fancied that with the | 
| Institution, serious evils were connected. So | 
But | 


{ 
so | 











who buat ten years ago 
} thought, think so no longer, ‘Turn for proof | 
lof this to the testimony afforded in the old | 
| world; turn to the reports which are annually | 
{coming in from all parts of our own country. | 
| How many of the clergy, even the lawyers, | 
| physicians, and teachers, the intelligent mer- } 


al chants and mechanics, the wise and the hunor- | 


'ed of our land, have but recently given their | 
}sympathy and their services to the cause of! 
Sabbath Schools ! 

And for these of our friends who from con- | 
scientious motives, are not yet with us, let here | 
‘a word be spoken. 
| fear, that evils are connected with the institu- 


{tion we favor; in some instances, perhaps | 


from luprovidence, or mismanagement, serious | 
Let not upparent success, Or our own | 
| bright hopes, make us deaf to their objections, | 
'or lead us to count this institution as the one | 
supreme thing. Let it be placed where only it 


) evils, 


Let us grant what they | 


> 


WP esa 








—e 
sympathy, our encouragement and SUPpor 


Hedrew a very happy parallel between th 
affraria child, taught from infancy to reveren, 


as its God a little winged insect, and the ,, 
lightened pupil of our Sunday School, ‘ offeriy 
the incense of a pure heart to the Almio}, 
Maker of the Universe.’ Allusion was made ; 
the Duke of Burgundy, who, unfeeling, irrit, 
ble and violent in early life, gave indication, 
every thing to be feared in temper and dlisp, 
sition. “But he, through the efforts of thoso ¢, 
gaged in his religious training, especially , 
the good Fenelon, was rendered affable, til 
humane, humble and severe only. to hinge) 
All observation, inquiry into the laws of ex 
it, the whole analogy ofthe external world \ 
B. maintained did concur in illustrating and a 
forcing the impoitance of early religious ¢, 
ture, if we would witness the: fruits of the sir 
in maturer years, And yet, obvious as this », 
seem, how often was it practically denied 

There is, said Mr B, in conclusion, a Profan, 
significance we have not yet penetrated, jn 1), 
command of our Savior, ‘ Suffer little childred 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdon , 
heaven,’ It is only by leading little children, 
Jesus and forming them after that divine mos, 
that the kingdom of heaven is to be fully esta) 
lished, Only by preserving their pure hea 
from every taint of sin, by unfolding into mg, 
ly strength their civine affections, and mainta, 
ing in them a steady growth of virtuous and) 
ly endeavors, that the true glory and happine 
of men is to be revealed, But while the yg 
gious culture of children is bot little atteng 
to, we may expect to have multitudes bling), 
every thing but the interests of the passing 
ment; encased in selfishness, feeble in yypty 
alienated from God, and indifferent to their ¢ 
iinmortal interests. But let the community, p 
rents, teachers come to a just estimate of tis 
importance of this subject, so that children sly) 
be shielded from all corrupting infuences y 
from the very blight of death—taucht ear; 
taught continually that virtue iz the “great od 
of man’s existence, that for this they should e 
dure and sacrifice everything—that it is won, 
far more than life, and we may then hope for, 
generation of pure minds and noble spirits sy 
as the world has not yet dreamed of ; then, a 
not till then,I think, may we expect, not here » 
there one, but multitudes, who would dev 
themselves to the cause of truth and righteoy 
ness with a true martyr’s spirit, who would dex 
the sacrifice of every thing, even of life itself 
not to be thought of for a moment when cuy 
pared with the sacrifice of principle. 

Rev, Mr Barnard followed. He went beck: 
the origin of modern Sunday Schools and ip | 
usual felicitous manner traced the influeng 
they had exerted, since the simple query w: 
proposed by Robert Raikes, why may not the; 
children be religiously instructed on the Salil 
bath, instead of being thus left to idleness auf 
vice? The duties of ‘eachers, and the spirh 
and manner in which their meetings should | 
conducted, were finely set forth. 

Rev. Mr Muzzy spoke next, This crow 
ed house, he observed, had been gathered, 
the report had signified, not alone for congrats 
lation, but likewise to gain new lessons of dif 
ty in regard to an important cause. What wed 
our dangers and duties? And for encourayh 
ment, he could cite another instance from 5 
halls of Congress of eminent talents lent to tle 
service of Sabbath schools, He _ referred 
Hon, Mr Hoar, whose school at Concord 
had that day had the pleasure of visiting. \h 
M. addressed some remarks to parents, whic 
were exceedingly interesting particularly on thi 
importance of a religious example for their cli 
dren, One very touching incident he related, 


Boca is 6. Profane swearing shall be divi- 
ded into two classes. In the first class shall 
be comprehended the use of the name of ¢ God.’ | 
or the ‘ Savior,’ together with that of ‘damn,’ | 
or its coinpounds, and ‘hell,’ or its compounds, | 
In the second class shall be included all other 


should be placed, among the means, the moat | 
important means-indeed, of spiritual culture, | 
| not for the children alone, buat likewise for the 
'teaclers, who are but older children. And | 
| then let it be asked, comes there ever a great 
| blessing to man, without some evil immediate | 


few great ones, alas! are let on long leases.— | 


Sharp's Essays. 


as bearing on this point. A littie child ca 
home from the Sunday school and said, * Fathers. 
my teacher told me that all good people prayf 
do you ever pray? [| never heard you,’ 

Mr Nightingale of the Theological scho: 
spoke on the importance of a suitable regard! 


The bas relief in the pedimeut, is a hiero-_ 
i glyphic easily understood employed to signify 
the harmony which Schiller knew how in this | 
| poem, to set forth m such a masterly way, be- 
|tween poesy and the labors of art. / 


Standing Committee, and expelled or suspend. | 
{ 


| 
and their heads covered. Potash is brought, | 
and the attentive mistress brings, or sends re- | 
freshmnent to the workmen, oppressed with such 
difficult labors. 


? 
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words which may indirectly come under the ti- 
tle of profane, such as + curse,’ ‘ devil,’ and their 
compounds, of which the society shall judge. 


i’M COLD. 

‘Pm cold! I’m cold! cried the maniac, as 
he entered the room where was a blazing fire, 
and retired to the extreme corner. ‘I’m hun- 
gry! I’m faint!’ again he cried, and turned his 
back upon a table spread with substantial food 
and inviting delicacies. 

So it is with many disciples, They mourn 
over their coldness, while they refuse to come 
to the fire, kindled by the love of God. They 
cry ont ‘my leanness! O my leanness!’ while 
they turn their backs upon the gospel feast. 

Jesus has made abundant provision for the 
spiritual wants of Ins children; and if they are 
cold, it must be because they will not come to 
the fire—if they are hungry or thirsty, it is be- 
cause they will not partake of the bread and 
water of life.-—Boston Recorder. 





Two manifestations of the course of Provi- 
dence have often been pointed out as the most 
distinct and prominent which have yet occuyred 
in the history of the humanrace. The coming 
of our Lord and Savior is one, at that precise 
time when the world, in its moral and political 
circumstances, was best fitted for the reception 
and diffusion of the Gospel,—the other, far in- 
deed inferior in mormeut to that paramount 
event, but inferior to it alone, is the discovery 
of printing just when the Gospel itself was to 
be raised as it were from the dead. Southey. 


TEMPERANCE CAUSE, 
By the subjoined it will be seen that the 
Temperance movements in America, are attract- 
ing the attention of the French Government. 


To the Rev. John Marsh, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the American Temperance Union. 
Philadelphia, September, 7, 1837, 
Rey. end Dear Sir,—You will no doubt see 
with pleasure, by the enclosed extract of a let- 
ter which I have just received from France, 
that the Jaudable exertions made in the United 
States to improve the moral condition of man- 
kind by endeavoring to eradicate the dreadful 
vice of intemperance, have attracted the notice 
of the French government. I consequently take 
the liberty of addressing myself fo you, request- 
ing the favor of your assistance to enable me 
to meet the wishes of my government, by re- 
porting fully upon a society which has already 
produced so much good in its effect. 
IT remain with regard, Rev, and dear Sir, 
yours respectfu!ly, M. E. Hersanrt. 


Extract of a Letter written July 22, 1837, by 
the Count Moie, President of the Council, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Mr M. E, 
Hersant, Consul of France, at Philade!phia. 
‘The results obtained in the United States 

by the Temperance societies, beginning to at- 














The Universalists contend that Paul’s decla- 


ration, * He that is dead is free from sin,’ is | 


conclusive against the doctrine ef future punish- 
ment. 
against the orthodox hell where sinners ¢ blas- 
pheme God and gnaw their tongues for pain,’ 


but it does not say he that is dead is freed from | 
But they urge, if the tree of sin be | 
there, | 


remorse. 
not there, neither will the fruit be 
Herein is inconsistency, they object to argu- 
ments from analogy, yet argue from analogy 
themselves. But without this, let me ask if a 
hickory is now cut, whether the nuts will not 
be jarred loose and left on the field, 
comparisons though, as sin to a tree, or Christ 
to a vine, are not to be carried cut so far, 

In the second verse Paul says ‘ how shall we 
that are dead to sin’ in verse iv. ‘ ‘Therefore 
we are buried with him by baptisin into death? 
verse xiv, ‘For sin shall not have dominion 
over you’ verse xvili, ‘Being then made FREE 
FROM SIN, ye became the servants of righteous- 
ness’ verse xxii, ‘* But now being made FREE 
From sin.’ Thus he appears to consider real 
followers of Jesus freed from sin even as the 
dead are. But will our Universalist brethren 
eontend that Christians feel no remorse for the 
sins of their unregenerate life. Look at verse 
xxi, ‘What fruit had ye in those things 
whereof ye are Now ashamed.’ The Romans 
though free fromm sin were ashamed of having 
been once slaves to it—they suffered remorse 
for their past offences. If then the Romans, 
though freed from sin suffered from shame and 
remorse, why may not the dead though freed 
from sin suffer for sin? ‘The text it appears 
to me gives no suport to Universalism though it 
does oppose the common notion of endless tor- 
ments among the devils. T. F. 


EXTENSIVE TRAVELLING. 

‘Mr Buckingham, late M. P. for Sheffield, has 
addressed a farewell letter to the people of 
Great Britain, in which he announces his in- 
tention to make a voyage of great extent, He 
states that his first visit will be to the United 
States of America. After visiting the princi- 
pal cities of that country, it is his intention to 
proceed to the British possessions in the west, 
including Nova Scoua, New Bronswick, and 
Upper and Lower Canada, and then to pass on 
to the West India Islands and the Gulf of 
Mexico, The question of uniting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans being one of great interest 
tc coinmerce and civilization, he purposes going 
across the isthmus of Darien, and investigating 
its localities, with the view to the formation of 
& Competent practical opinion on the subject. 
He then intends proceeding by way of Panama, 
Acapulco, or Lima, to China; thence to Aus- 
tralia and Van Dieman’s Land, and after  visit- 
ing the principal stations in the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, including the Molucas, Borneo, Sum- 
atra, and Java, to proceed onward by Malacca 
and Singapore to India, After this he hopes 


I think myself that it is conclusive | 


Such 


| hangs in the centre, his image, bordered by the | 
symbol of eternity, and illuminated by a star ;| 


| while both lyres to the right and left, one with 
the head of Socrates and the owl, the other in 
mortal, both as a lyric and philosophic poet 
and which the German oak and Grecian laurel, 
flourishing in wide circle round the medallion, 
as unfading signs of his renown, testify. 


| ’ 
| 


On the left of the poet’s image, sits Prome- 


| thens, holding in one hand the heaven-stolen | 


fire, whose use he tanght to men, (here in re- 
lation to the melting of the metal,) while the 
| other supports the thinking forehead ; near him 
| the creative matter ; before him, springing from 
}a vine, a pendent flower-beH, which—an un- 
{conscious sport of nature—the stamen of a 
| flower below, in form of a clapper, strikes side- 
wise; and thus, deviating from he customary 
tradition of the invention of the bell, derives it 
natarally and poetically. In the other corner, 
opposite to the former, Minerva, teacher of 
man, the skilled and inventive friend of the 
earth-born, turns her head to her darling,—the 
palu: of peace in her right hand, which rests on 
the globe, and holding the protecting spear 
over the symbols of art and science. As the 
flower-bell in the arabesque on the left, posses- 
ses Significance, so serves also the burning 
lamp, a corresponding ornament on the right, 
as asymbol of nocturnal diligence, and thought- 
ful consideration, for 
‘ The base man must one despise, 

Who never regards consicerately what he accom- 

plishes. 

This is it which becomes mankind,— 

And thereto is to him reason, 

That he in the inner heart may trace 

What he creates with the hand.’ 

3. The Preparation of the Furnace. 

The arrangements and operations which 
must precede the casting, are now completed, 
and the workmen proceed to the preparation of 
the bell-metal, With close attention the mas- 
ter watches over the management of the mass, 
now alinost ready to flow ; and with the there- 
upon significant, purely technical directions, 
whose conciseness, precision, and uniform re- 
turn in the trochaic measure, therefore chosen, 
he so livelily expresses, he strings together 
with reflective mind the considerations and 
profound views of life, therefrom arising to the 
thougitful spirit, and in the metre of the reflec- 
tive and rapid iambus. Farther, to exhibit in 
act, this division of the technical from reflexion 
and poesy, a small and oval form Was selected 
for the border of the first; while reflection is 
presented in the sharp drawn lines of a quad- 
rangle; and the pure, poetic, boundless, lacks 
all limitation of border and lines. ‘The present 
sketch is one of the first sort. 

‘ Take wood of the pine-stem, 
Vet right dry let it be! 
* + * > * * 
Fuse the copper well! 
Quick the tin hither!’ . 


One brings the blocks of tin, which another,-— 





for the furnace glows vehemently,—throws in. 


Fa 


oe 


i 


swan-forim, exhibit the excellence of the Im- | 








LEX TALIONIS. 

Matt. v. 38, 39. * Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, an eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth: But I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil.’ If we attentively consid r this passage 
we shall find that it is the spirit of retaliation, 


the tit for tat, that Jesus intended to discourage. | 


He virtually repealed the law of retaliation 
which Moses ‘suffered’ for the ‘hardness of 
their hearts.” If we turn to Exodus-xxi, 23 we 
shail find, «If men strive * * * and if mischief 
follow, then thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe 
for stripe.’ Now no one will say that although 
Jesus forbade taking eye for eye and tooth for 


tooth, yet he allows the taking of hand for hand ; 


or foot for foot. No, it is the whole which is 
repealed, the law of retaliation. Yet some still 
maintain that life must be taken for life. Is 
this consonant with the spirit of Jesus? Js 
not life for life, a portion of that same spirit 
which says stripe for stripe. Is it not opposed 
to the spirit of kindness to enemies, to that spir- 
it which overcomes evi] with good,’ 

This argument weighs very strongly with me 
against capital punishments, Another argu- 
ment against them is derived from the maxim of 
Cicero. ‘The greatest incentive to guilt is the 
hope of impunity. While the governor can 
pardon, and juries are so unwilling to convict, 
many murderers escape punishinent, Scolding 
parents threatening punishment continually to 
their children, yet inflicting it only when angry, 
make disobedient sons and daughters. ‘The 
Universalists preaching has this advantage over 
the Orthodox, that they show the certainty of 
the punishment for sin. But the Unitarians 
have the advantage over both; they show the 
still greater certainty of punishment, for though 
aman may drown reflection in pursuit of pleas- 
ure here yet there will be no such pleasures in 
the life to come and couscience cannot de elu- 


ded. PF. .P. 





A Poor Buixp Girt. —A poor blind girl, in 
England, brought to a clergyman 30 shillings, 
for the missionary cause, He objected, * You 
are a poor blind girl, and cannot afford to give 
so much.’ ‘1am indeed blind, said she, ‘but 
can afford to give these 30 shillings, better per- 
haps than you suppose.’ * How so.’ ¢I am sir, 
by trade, a basket maker, and can work as well 
in the dark, as in the light. Now I ain sure in 
the Jast winter, it must have cost those girls 
who have eyes more than 30 shillings for can- 
dies to work by, which I have saved; and there- 
fore hope you will take it for the missionaries,’ 


Burder’s Mis. Anecdotes, p. 318. 


As one who at broad noonday should elose 
the windows and doors of his house, and stop 
every crevice to keep out the light, that it may 
not dim the shining of his candles, and should 


ie 


‘or ultimate ? 


| are computed to have received, in the little 
| kingdom of England alone, from tie year 1781, 
ern Sunday School, to the year 1826. Who, 
shall tell the multitudes besides, who during | 
this period and since, in Scotland, and Ireland, | 
}and on the Continent, ang in our own country, | 
| have at the Sunday School, in spite of all evils, | 
| been taught their first notions of spiritual things. | 
In this light let Sunday Schools be regarded, 
and the hearts of the berevolent can hardly 
fail to be warmed into interest for their suc- | 
cess, This view operating on the’ candid 
minds of the intelligent, has done more than ail | 
else to awaken that increasing interest to which | 
ullusion is now made, and which, as resting on | 
right grounds, is properly a subject of congrat- | 
ulation. A single instance may be cited, beau- |} 
tiful in itself, and telling of the valuable aid | 
which has been brought to the work. We re- | 
cently saw an houored representative* in our | 
city, resigning the office of Superintendant of a 
Sunday School to repair to Washington, where 
other duties called him. Beautiful and cheer- | 
ing sight indeed! The eloquent lawyer, the } 
patroa of many public interests, the great and 
good man, going up from the quiet Sabbath 
instroction of children, whose love and confi- 
dence he had won, and who were moved to 
tears at his loss, to sit in the council chamber 
of our nation, and legislate fur her good. Ver- 
ity, there is danger from this bright feature in 
the condition and prospects of Sunday Schools, 
lest we feel that all is accomplished, and that 
muclr farther effort is unnecessary. Let it 
serve not alone for encouragement, but for fresh 
and coutinned exertions to increase their bene- 
fits, to obviate any evils which may be connect- 
ed with them, and to convince those whose ser- 
vices are needed, that they are indeed desery- 
ing, and have a solemn claim on those services. 
And in the meanwhile, the same great object 
is before the Sunday Schoo! teacher, to devel- 
ope and rightly direct the spiritual nature of 
the ch:ld. How important, how interesting a 
work! Surely so, if we look only at the wel-. 
fare of the child. For him alone shall this 
great work be unaccomplished, and he be left, 
independent perhaps of the fostering care of 
parents and friends, to go on in utter indiffer- 
ence to spiritual things, in sin perhaps, to live, 
and move, and have his being, and in sin to die ? 
Important and interesting surely, if we regard 
Aim in his relations to society 3—mMoving atnong 
his fellows, linked in with the community, not 
alone polluting himself, perhaps, but spreading 
pollution around him. In the expressive and 
‘beautiful language of the poet, 
‘ The child is father of the man.’ 


Rev, Mr Newell next made a few reinarks 
on the purpose of the meeting, and was follow- 
ed by the superintendant Mr Barrett of the The- 
logical school, He spoke to the question, does 








the religious education of the young, claim our 


And let the good be measured, | 
if possible, which the three millions of children | 


| when Robert Raikes established the first mod- | 


the occupation, the plays and employments 
children. Viewed in connection with the chufe 
acters of the children, these were as impor 
as was the actual] business of lif’, considered # 
a discipline of virtae and preparation for ete 
nity, 

Other remarks were made, of which we orhq 
not able to furnish the abstract. Rev. Mr Nev 
ell concluded with an affectionate exhortation (if 
the children. We are happy that meetings (fF 
this kind are becoming quite frequent among “Pf 
The effect is good, They serve to place Surf 
day schools in a true light, and awaken that 
terest in the community by which alone ¢ 
their benefits can be realized. 


* Hon. Richard Fletcher. 
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ENGLISH EDITIONS OF AMERICAN BOOS*. 
It is gratifying to find that many of our Ame" 
ican works have met with a favorable recept" 
in the Father-land, and have, in some instane® 
been republished by enterprising bookseller" 
London, with ample acknowledgment of ( 
This 8 


Common justice requires t* 


sources from whence they originated, 
as it should be. 
inwall instances of republication the names © 
the authors should be given; and that the! 
should honestly appear to be an Anserican b i 

But we have. had too much reason to co” 
plain of unfair dealing in these particulars,” 
the part of English publishers. 

We have just seen a neat and beautiful L ‘ 
don edition of the ‘Orrertne or Sympat!) 
in which, while all the original articles of th 
deservedly popular and excellent collecti’"~ 
which were written, as is well known, by ©" 
gymen of our denomination in this city and 


si ‘ j tlie 
cinity—are word for word republished and | 
ym 


‘ 
‘ 


whole appendix, which was takes chiefly ff 
English writers, is omitted, not the slightest om 
tice is given of the American origin of the ¥°" 
Almost the whole of the preface by the aoe 
ican compiler, stating the occasion and iets 
of the book is left out ; and, though the nan 
of the authors of the original articles are in tht 
index affixed to the Titles of their pieces yeh 
as far as the little volume. itself furnishes " 
information, the English reader is left in wef 
ignorance that he is indebted—if any debt 
incurred—to American Unitarian Divine 5 
Now, it is pleasant to know that what ¥ | 
intended for the consolation and support oft 


sorrowful in this meridian, is found to ™ ' 
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rer egies mer Se 

to the wants of the afflicted abroad—and, that it 
has well performed this kindly offige in England, 
we need no better evidence than the fact that 
a very large edition of the book has already 
been disposed of—but surely it is meet, and 





both common honesty and ordinary generosity 
demands, that where advantage is taken of the 
labors of foreign authors, the source should at 
least be acknowledged, 

Sull grosser instances of the use of borrowed 
treasures by British Editors or Publishers will 
in this connexion, recur to the memory of many 
of our Readers. 2 

The + View of Religions’ by Hannah Adams, 
a work in the highest degree creditable to the 
fwithful research, the accurate learning and the 
truly Christian-l:ke impartiality of that excel- 
lent las, was republished in Europe, withaut 
the sl). test notice of the real author: and, un- 
less Our memory is greatly at fault, appeared 
ths work and for the fame of 
Adains!! 


particle, 


as one John 
who, beating the name, without one 
as the deed itself proves of the 
honest spirit of the fair writer, was meanly wil- 
ling to enrich himsclf by the fruits of her toils 
and wisdom. 

The * Natural History of the Bible’ by the 
Riv, T> M. Harris D. D. of Dorchester, Mass, 
a work of still greater research and learning, 
which has received no more than its merited 
commendation in the English Journals, may be 
cited as another flagrant instance of this im- 
proper use of the writings of Amcrican authors. 

Far be it from us to desire to prevent—even 
if by a word it- could be done—the free use of 
all forcign literature. Let the Commonwealth 
of Letters, whatever becomes of other comimon- 
And if a book 
faster it goes 
the 


Only, Booksellers -must not forget—for they 


wealths, be free as liberty itself, 
contain the seeds of good—the 
and the wider it is distributed better. 
have no immunities above other men—that it is 
incuntbent upon them to render to every man 
his due—honor to whom honor—profit to whom 
profit—and books to their rightful authors. 
Fiat Justitia. 

We cannot close these remarks without 
briefly alluding to a curious circumstance with 
regard te the English republication of the « Of- 
fering of Sympathy.’ Not only is every trace 


of the residence of the authors of the original 


contributions obliterated, but also of their being | 


Here stand the 


R. 


na- 


&c. 


Unitarians in sentiment, 


ked name:—F. P.—F. W. P. G.—G. 


&ec.—no doubt continual objects of wonder, in | 


the cottage of many a strict Churchman, and no 
less strict Presbyterian, Baptist, &c, but never 
once suspected to belong to any other than 


their works have afforded light and solace to hun- 


We 


dreds of hearts in dark and dreary hours. 


apprehend, that there would be discerned some | 


signs of surprise and consternation, if these 


names should be discevered 


American Unitarians. f 


Indeed the London Publisher of the book, | 


as designating | 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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? 
} 
sound Orthodox Divines—under which guise; ©, ce Ae 
@ his hands on the gentleman’s shoulders, enjoin- 
' 


i 
, 


i 


stated in so many words to a Boston Gentleman | 


who conversed with him upon the subject, that | 


if the authors of the articles had been honestly 
allowed to be Unitarians, their sentiments— 
excellent, Christian-like, consolatory, and beau- 
tifully expressed as they are—would have ob- 
tained but an exceedingly limited circulation 
and met with little favor. 


Alas! Alas! how much is in a name! 


BLACKWOOD AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


} 


iW 


As the religious public feel such an tntense | 


interest in the course and the probable conse- 
quences of the experimentd that have been 


making, in Animal Magne- 


made, and are still g, 


the one hand, lest what has hitherto been ree | 


} 
tism—and as so much alarm is experienced a 


garded as the eternal truth of God should be 


, 
undermined or endangered by the new evebi-1 


tions end 


miraculous powers of Somnambulism; 
and so much delight expressed, on the other 
hand, at the prospect that the sublime doctrine } 
of t immortality and the Godlike capacities 


of the human soul is about to be goriously il- 





lustrated and attested, by the stupendous and 
spirit-stirring achicvements of the will of man | 


magnetizing——we have deemed it to be almost 





a duty to copy from Blackwood the record of a 


few most extraordinary experiments ! 


| 

' 

: 

And if any of our readers shouid be of opine | 


ion that there are some particulars in the cu- 
rious and minute detail of applications, symp- 
toms and effects, that do not comport with the 


gravity and.seriousness that ought to choracter- } 


~ ’ . . . i 
ize the selections introduced into a paper de-, 


voted, &c. &e., we can only excuse ourself by, 


saying, that we most earnestly feel it to be a° 
good work, to employ ali innocent means to al- 
lay the yain apprehensions of some, and the in- 


ordinate anticipations of others; and, until it is 


? 
clearly proved that some great thing is coming, 
that is to shake once more both the heavens | 
and the earth, and regenerate al] our philosophy 
— to encourage, occasionally, a little pleasantry 
and a quict joke at the expense of those who 
cry ‘ Lo here. and Lo there ’—--if only to show 
our confidence in good old truths—in the foun- 
dations upon which our faith and our philosophy 
at present rest. 

There is, as yet, certainly far too much that 
is artificial, whimsical and ridiculous, mixed up 
With a few strange facets, and offered to the 
World as a new and wonderful science, under 
\he name of Animal Magnetism—to tempt any 
Prudent man, for the best that it can offer, to 
Yield a single inch from the lofty, stable, and 
Peaceful mountain, which he has long ago come 
‘0 ocenpy, whose base rests upon known, tried 
ard established truths, 


| hat which is of God, real and enduring, is 
Ways seve . os 
/8 Severely simple even in its mystery, and 
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80 majestic and wondrous of itself, as neither 
to need, nor yet to suffer, paltry artifices and 
human apparatus to be connected with it. 

He who should find himself empowered to 
do in very deed, without any possibility or sus- 
picion of collusion, or artifice, such works as 
sume Magnetizers have professed to accomplish, 
would Se so awe-stricken in the sense of the 
co-working Deity, as, like Danien, to stand 
trembling, or like Joun to fall down as one 
dead, 

When Jesus commanded, and the spirits 
obeyed him, touched the eyes of the blind man 
and they were opened, and, like one in author- 
ity, manifested his will, and the Centurion’s 
son, though a great way off, was healed—then; 
all men might perceive the majesty and sim- 
plicity of truth and divinity in the act, and must 
acknowledge evidences, that the sameAlmighty, 
adorable, and calmly operating energy that 
moves the stars, and orders all nature, was the 
agency that assented to his immaculate wish, 
and attested his divine commission. * But where 
Magoetisers stroke, and gesticulate, and manip- 
ulate, and scowl, and practise their multifarious 
mummery, and work wondrous things, and 
make still more wondrous pretensions, there 
appear, rather more of the marks of the quack, 
and of the enchantments of Ev yptian magicians, 
than of the applications of a Physician, who is 
inspired with the Jofty consciousness of having 
made some grand discovery, and feels that he 
is commissioned and smiled upon from Heaven. 

For one, we expect and hope for very little 


from Animal Magnetism, and fear nothing— | extremity of the room. 


liarly skilled in any walk of science or litera- 
ture, should join handswith him, and ask what 
questions he chose. Dr Hamilton Roe, who 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with the 
Seraphic language, subinitted to the experiment, 
and having taken his hand, addressed iim in the 
unknown tongue. To the amazement of every 
one present, Mulhooly conversed in it with the 
utmost fluency, The only limit to the satisfac- 
tion of the company was, that from the unfor- 
tunate circumstance of: Dr Roe not being him- 
self in a state of magnetism, he could not un- 
derstand the replies of the somnambulist. But 
the committee having been informed that sev 
eral apostles and seven angels had recently 
arrived at the New Church near Oxford Street, 
one of Cloud’s omnibuses was sent to bring 
them to the scene of the experiment. In a 
short time the twelvé apostles and all the an- 
gels arrived in the conveyance, sixteen inside 
and three out. One of the angels, a native of 
Tipperary, undertook to interpret the replies of 
Mulhooly, and the branch of your committee 
present at this case comes to the unanimous 
conclusion that the assertion of Baron Dupotet 
is verified by the result. . 

‘Dr Roe having asked in the unknown 
tongue, ‘Who am 1? Mulhooly answered, 
‘ochan yeerab rothoval oy !’ which the ange! 
inferpreted to mean, ‘a pillar of the elect? 
upon which the Doctor professed himself satis- 
fied, and said it was the trath. 

‘ At another sitting the excresences, origin- 
ally so small, had assumed the appearance of 
well defined toes,—a heel and sole were after- 
wards developed, and at the eleventh sitting 
the cure was completed. The celebrated dan- 
cer, Mademoiselle Taglioni, having been invited 
to enter into magnetic ‘ rapport? with Mulloo- 
ly, touched his hand, and then fixing a thread 
round the patient’s thumb, held it, at the other 








She then lifted up one 


while every fact in relation to it shall be received of her graceful fect, and holding it out on a} 


with the submission and seriousness that facts 


even the minutest, demand—and every thing 


| 
| 


"| locity of a gig- 


level with her breast, spun round with the ve- | 
wheel—Mulhooly unconsciously | 
imitated every attitade, and seemed even - 


at ‘te Sn - : - ’ = . R 
that is ludicrous, and manifests another tace of | have a greater power over his limbs than the 


human credulity and gullibility, shall excite a 
hearty and an honest laugh. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM 
1837. 
EXPERIMENTS, SYMPTOMS, &c. 
Experiment ], 
na determined to make an experiment on a per- 
son in still more robust health than your re- 
porter; and for that purpose proceeded, in com- 
pany with three members of the committee, to 
a hotel kept by Mr Thomas Cribb, the champi- 
on of the Enslish prize-ring. It may perhaps 
appear somewhat below the dignity of philoso- 
phy to frequent such a locality; and a less en- 
tire devotion to “truth than that we hope enter- 
tained by your committee, might. prompt us to 
bury in silence the painful result of this ex- 
periment. Dr Von Schurke placed himself in 
front of a very stout, rnddy-faced man, who was 
smoking a long pipe, and drinking a con.bina- 
tion of gin and sugar in hot water; and with- 
out giving any notice of his intention, proceed- 
ed with the magnetic manipulations. He laid 
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ing him at the same time to be silent, and, af- 
ter passing down to his fingers, applied his 
thumb to that of the patient, aud allowed the 
remaining fingers to rest on the back ef the 
patient’s hands. There were many other per- 
sons in the apartment, who looked on with con- 
siderable surprise. Dr Von Schurke having 
established a community of heat between the 
thumbs, drew out his hand, and let it fall gent- 
ly along the line of the patient’s face, We 
sat round watching the effect. The patient 
gazed most earnestly on all the proceedings of 
Dr Von Schurke, but made no remark. When, 
however, the manipulation had continued some 
time, the patient having finished his pipe laid 
it on the table, and buttoned up his coat. Dr 
Von Schurke proceeded with redoubled zeal, 
and waved his hand faster than ever about half 
an inch from the patient’s nose, But when the 
Doctor was about to return, by means of the 
dorsal manipulation, to the patient’s shoulders, 
the. gentleman sprang up in a furious access of 
passion,and seizing the nose of Dr Von Schurke 
between his finger and thumb, squeezed it till 
the Doctor roared out for commiseration, in the 
‘greatest corporeal pain. The patient, howev- 
er, did not listen to his cries; but dragging him 
by the nose tothe door, opened it, and applying 
the point of his great toe to the extremity of 
the os coccygis of Dr Von Schurke> lifted him 
half. way across the street with the power of the 
impulse, and returned into the room. Apply- 
ing, in the same manner, his finger to the nasal 
excrescence of Mr Moat, one of the most ac- 
tive members of your committee, he went 
through the same process, with the exception 
of the kick, the absence of which he supplied 
by a slap with the open hand upon the pit of 
the stomach, which caused Mr Moat to eject 
all the food he had eaten during the day. In 
the meantime your reporter was happy enough 
to discover a back way, by which, in the com- 
pany of Dr Jephson of Leamington (another 
member of yonrcommittee), by clambering over 
several walls, he effected his escape, In all 
succeeding meetings of your committee, Dr Von 
Schurke has been accemmodated with an air- 
cvshion to his chair, and has worn sticking- 
plaster over his nose, which was nearly separa- 
ted from his face. Mr Moat has not again 
made his appearance, being convinced that, 
along with his breakfast and lunch, he vomited 
‘a large portion of his intestines, 

Expertment 2, Patrick Mulhooly, hod-car- 
rier, aged 27, had fallen from a four-story house 
in October last, and received such severe in- 
juries in both his legs that they were ampu- 
tated on the following day. Since then he had 
been totally unable to walk without crutches, 
or some support in the shape of wooden limbs, 
into which the stumps of the knees were ingen- 
iously fixed. Baron Dupotet’s first- object was 
to draw as great a flow of blood as possible to 
the extremities, in order that a tendency down- 
wards might be created, to be made available 
in the further course of the eure. According- 
ly, he magnetized Mulhooly on the 10th, 11th, 
ond 12th of July, and on the fourth sitting sac- 
ceeded in throwing him into a state of som- 
nambulism, On the 14th of July the extraor- 
dinary effects of this treatment began to de- 
velope themselves, Slight excrescences, sim- 
ilar in form to very young radishes, protruded 
from the end of the limb, the glow of -health 
returned to the cicatrix of the wound, and the 
intellect, imagination, and memory of the pa- 
tient were increased in a most astonishing 
degree, Baron Dupotet asserted that while in 
this state of somnambulism Mulhooly possessed 
all the faculties of any person with whom he 
was put in magnetic ‘ rapport,’ and proposed, 


Dr Von Schurke of Vien- | 


| Taglioni. 


beautiful sylph herself. He placed his right 


| foot on his own shoulder, and spun round for 
more than a minute at that height, holding his | 
| left leg in a horizontal position all the time. | 
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\ 
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|He- then leapt down from his shoulder, and | 


danced the Cachuca dance’ in exact imitation of | 
In one of the pirouettes towards the | 
conclusion, he exerted himself so prodigiously 


| that having struck the mouth of Mr Gardener, 


one of the committee, with his heel, a tooth was | 
displaced with great violence, the extent of | 


}tooth being driven backwards through the pal- | 


| ate, grazing the spinal column at the back of | 





) . . 
| pulled out his night-can, and made such use of | 
|his recipe, that the wound was completely 


| fore he thought proper to awake. 





as a proof of this, that some gentleman pecu- 


which may be judged of from the fact of the | 


the neck, and severely wounding Dr Eliotson 
in the abdomen ata distance of fourteen feet. 
Mr Gardiner being luckily in possession of an 
infallible secret for setting himself to sleep, 


cured, and a new tooth nearly full-grown be- 


‘In this case, also, the existence of the ec- 
rebrum abdominale, or rather of the transfer- 
ence of all the senses to the epigastrium, was 
completely established. The power of eiding:| 
however, was not confined to the epigastriam | 
in Mulhooly, but was equally developed in the 
elbow and tip of the ear. Mr Balfour having 
brought to one of the meetings an exact tran- 
scription of the writing on the Rosetta stone, 
Mulhooly, having his eyes held by two of the | 
gentlemen present, pulled up his coat-sleeve, | 
and applying his elbow to it, read the inscrip- | 
tion with the most perfect ease. ‘The same ex- | 
periment was repeated with the tip of his ear. 
What addg, if possible, to the wonder of this 
experiment is, that till that time Mulhooly was 
unable to read, his early education having been 
totally neglected. 


A DISTINCT CLASS, 

The next class of experiments to which your 
committee request your attention has reference 
to inanimate objects. A few words of explana. 
tion will introduce the account of our observa- 
tion more iutelligibly. Dr Von Schurke main- 
tains, along with all the distinguished profes- 
sors of animal magnetism, that magnetism is a 
vital energy seated in the will of the magnetiz- 
er, and propelled in an imperceptible manner | 
froin the points of the fingers, or generally from ' 
the surface of the body. The modus operandi 
on inanimate nature is this. Ie impregnates 
his own soul with a superabundance of magnet- 
ic energy—a portion of which, by a strong ef- 
fort of the volition, he injects into the object to 
he magnetized. ‘hus, if a degree of magnet- 
ic power represented by the number 9 is re-| 
quired in order to magnetize two objects, one | 
of which can work up its_own volition to the | 
amount of 3, the magnetizer needs only to ex 
ert his wil] to the amount of 6, in order to be 
effectual. But when this power is needed to| 
operate on a non sentient being, who is incapa- 
ble of volition, it is necessary for the magunetiz- 
er to impress himself with the foll energy of 
9, and then, by an additional effort, to bestow 
the surplus 3 on the inanimate subject. With 
this explanation, your committee goes on with 
its report, 

‘Dr Von Schurke procured a fowling-piece 
and a small quantity of powder, and proceeded 
to the shooting-gallery of a person of the name 
of Laing. Your committee accompanied hi. | 
He laid a small quantity of the powder in the 
hollow of his hand, and pointed to it with his 
other fingers for several minutes. He then 
loaded the gun with it, and having excited in 
himself a considerable degree of nervous pov- 
er, he directed the fingers of his right band to 
the touch-hole, and in an indescribably short 
space of time your committee saw the powder 
take fire, and flash in the pan. The gan was 
again primed, and Dr Von Schurke, being some- 
what irritated at the failure, accumulated such 
a superabundance of nervous power, that, on 
the second experiment, the gun could not resist 
the impulse, but shivered into a thousand pie- 
ces, Happily no accident occurred. Your re- 
porter cannot describe the pleasure and sur- 
prise with which your committee witnessed the 
astonishing effect. : 

‘The day on which this occurred was Mon- 
day, the 24th of July, which, your committee 
begs to remind you, was the most stormy day 
we have met with for many years, as had been 
foretold by our distinguished colleague, Francis 
Moore, physician. Avoiling itself of this cir- 
cumstance, your committee proceeded, along 
with Dr Von Schurke, to the top of the Monu- 
ment on Fish Street Hill, Having arrived 
there, and finding the wind most propitious for 
the experi.nent, the magnetizer looked the north 
wind fixedly in the face, till it was evidently 
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overcome, and veered off ‘a little to the east- 
ward, as if to avoid the influence. At last, 
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however, the whole compass was 80 completely 
saturated with the energy, that it was as obedi- 
ent as a well-disciplined servant. The success 
of these two experiments produced so great an 
effect on your committees, that a strong desire 
was expressed to see the power of magnetisin 
exercised on the most fierce and indomitable 
of the elements—the element of fire. One of 
our colleagues, Mr Wakley, who had for a long 
time doubted, was now thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of Dr Von Schurke’s pretensions, 
and, as a preof of his confidence, offered to set 
fire to his own house. But this generous offer 
was magnanimously refused, As, however, your 
committee found itself so near the Mansion- 
house, it took the liberty vf calling on the Lord 
Mayor, who, with the noble devotion to science 
worthy of the chief magistrate of the greatest 
city in this or any other world, immediately, on 
ascertaining our wish to have a conflagration 
on a large scale, deputed Alderman Wood to 
enable us te make our experiments, by setting 
fire to the river Thames, The worthy Alder- 
man, by some process known only to himself, 
excited the co.nbustibility of that majestic 
stream, and soon produced one blaze of fame 
from Blackwall up to Westminster Bridge. 
High rose the spiral columns of the destroying 
fire, and cast a glare against the sky that made 
the cerulean heaven lurid and red as the vast 
concave of hell at the Surrey Theatre. The 
genius of destruction seemed to ride the smoky 
whirlwind, and direct the ruddy storm towards 
the steamboats at Tower Stairs. All was 
agony, and vrief, and wo, and ejaculations, and 
despair, Your committee was itself east into 
a state of prodigions perplexity. But Dr Von 
Sehurke impressed the angry billows of thick 
rolling flames with such a mass of magnetic 
energy that in one instant the conflagration 
ceased, and the eloquent alderman was found 
coughing and sputtering, half-choked with the 
smoke he himself had been the means of rais- 
ins. 
this it is needless to go on. 


INFIRMARY FOR DISEASES OF THE 
ra LUNGS. : 
It is highly gratifying to learn from the Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal that, throngh the jadi- 


cious benevolence of certain nameless individ- 


uals, an Infirmary has been newly established, | 


designed exclusively for the poor whose Lungs | 


are diseased, 


: 


It is a noble charity, and richly deserves the | 


pecaniary aid of all who have silver and gold 


to give, and the warmest interest of tnose who | 


have only the earnest wishes and prayers of a 
good heart to lend for its countenancé and aid. 


We trust that it will not be suffered to strug- 


gle for existence, but have full course, and re- | 
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ceive abundant contributions to extend and es. 
® 
tablish its usefulness. 


The Journal informs us that its beginning was 
small and unostentatious, and that for the present, pa- | 
tients are examined and prescribed for in the ‘east 
wing of the old Court House, on the first floor, en- 
trance from School street, on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, from 12 to 1 o’cloek. 

‘By consulting the bills of mortality,’ says the 
Editor of the Medical and Surgical Journal, ‘it is ap- 
parent that pulmonary consumption has swept muli- 
tudes tothe grave. he causes producing this me- | 
lancholy tatality are still operating, as they always | 
will in this variable climate As the population in- 
creases, the mortality arising fiom various affections | 
of the respiratory organs, increases in a corresponding | 
ratio, till the aggregate, in any yiven year, in the | 
large towns and cities in New England and particu- | 
larty in Boston, preponderates over ail others in the | 
nomenclature. Believing that it was possible to offer | 
some temporary, if not permanent relief to those 
whose circumstances forbid them from procuring, 
in all instances, that advice which their condition 
obviously requires, an association was formed ex- 
presslyto meet thisdemand To this infirmary every 
one is welcome. The exact condition of the lungs 
is ascertained, so far as it has been found practicable 
by modern improvements and discoveries. Medi- 
cines are dispensed gratutiously, and, in a word, 
nothing is omitted vhich can be of utility to the pa- 
tient. A charity based on this broad foundation, we 
trust, will find favor with an intelligent community. 
Gentlemen ot the city, the clergy, phy-icians—in- 
deed, all who sympathize with this class f sufferers 
—are invited to direct them to the infirmary, with 
full confidence in the skill and assiduity of the med- 
ical gentleman who make a voluntary service of their 
labors, A suitable edifice will be selected, we trust, 
within a reasonable tit:e,in which the infirmary will 
be permanently located. It would be an act of in- 
justice to the citizens of Boston to doubt their willing- 
hess to provide some quiet, commodius building, as | 
soon as the business of this charity demands it, which 
cannot be long, meting, as it does, the entire appro 
bation of every friend of suffering humanity.’ 


( 
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| 
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We have received a Treatise on Digestion 
and its Disorders, by Dr Sweetser, From for- 
mer painful experience we know that such a 
work by a sensible practical Physician must be 
Dr 8. 


earned a high reputation as a practitioner and 


very valuable to invalids, has already 
writer, which the present work will doubtless 


fully sustain. 


The Family Nurse, by Mrs Child, has been 
just published by C, J. Ulendee. It deserves 
and we hope will meet with an extensive circu. 
lation. It adJs another obligation to the many 
under which, both ladies who keep house, and 
they who enjoy refined leisure, have been often 
placed by its equally practical and poetical au- 


thor. 





We know no better way to express our ap- 
probation of the Address before the Society for 
the suppression of profanity, and also to give 
extension to whatever may be its good influen- 
ces, than by transferring it to our columns. 


The Ordination of Rev. John T. Sargent as 
Minister at Large for this city will take place 
tomorrow evening at Rev. Dr Channing’s chareh 
Services to Commence at 


Sermon by Rev. Mr 


in Federal street. 
half past six o’clock. 
Greenwood. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It will afford us pleasure to be instrumental 


in disseminating the beautiful and interesting 
instructions of Mares to a larger circle than 
that fortunate group of interested young listen- 
ers who, occupied with ncedle- work are seated 
often about the-s Feachers Table in the School- 
Room: and we are very sure that our Readers 
of various ages will gather up with delight 
those fruits of her reading and thinking which 
she may be pleased to. scatter upon our’ pages. 

The first Conversation came to hand after 
thé paper was arranged for the present week— 


Your committee feels assared that after | 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

Mr Editor,—When a practical Christian dies, the 
advancemant of the good cause demands that some 
notice be taken of those traits of character which 
were the fruit of his faith, by which it may be com- 
mended to the nen-professor and the dohbting ; that 
the young may learn the way in which peace dwells, 
and the confiding disciple be strengthened still more 
in his religious principles. 

In your paper of the 14th, was recorded the death 
of Mrs Susannau R. Davis, of Brookline, an én- 
dividual who united so many of the characteristies of 
the true Christian, that I fecl impelled, by the rea- 
sons stated above, and that her example may influ. 
ence survivors, to place before your readers some of 
the most obvious of thein. 

The most prominent quality possessed by Mrs Da- 
vis, was anextensive benevolence, which was evince- 
ed-in various useful and selt-forgettul ways She 
had been for many years an active teacher in the 
Sunday School of her parish, punctual and constant 
in her attendance, uncheeked by summer’s heat or 
winter’s storm, and by her kind and conciliatery 
manners, winning the hearts of her little class, while 
she directed their minds to the objects of their chief 
good, and led them on in the pleasant ways of wisdom 
and virtue. 

Asa mother she was tender and faithful, training 
her children for usefulness here, and leading them 
to a preparation for higher aad nobler pursuits here- 
after : 

As a wife, ever affectionate and fiue, she proved 
herself the able counsellor ard the discreet friend of 
her husband, cheerer of the hour of gloom, and sub- 
stantial supporter in despondency; the principle of 
hope in her mind was unbounded, and she infused it 
into his in every time of need, 

Asaneighbor she was universally beloved; and 
though she possessed a diffidence, which kept her 
strictly within the appropriate sphere of her sex, she 
chose her own course, and, satisfied of its rectitude, 
pursued it with fearless perseverance, whether it 
was popular or otherwise, fashionable or obsolete. 

Home, her delightful scene of action, was cender 
ed mere happy by her uneopquerable cheerfulness, 
and her well-ordered house evinced her dexterity 





| and her diligence. 

The close of her life was as tranquil as her career 
had been useful and spotless, and the religions in- 
struction and admonition, which, with her dying lips, 
she addressed to her children and friends, have mada@q 
as we trust, an impression on them, that will be et- 
| faced only when they shall be called to follow her. 
‘Oh,’ may we not exclaim, each one of us, ‘ that 
| T may live the lite of the righteous, that my end may 
be like hers !’ 

Iler funeral services, which were performed at 
the meeting-house, were attended by an uncoinmon- 
ly numerous assemblage of friends and neighbors, 
and were ofa character, affecting to a degree that 


p< 


| willdong, long be remembered. 











Extraordinary Piracy.—The steamboat mail of 


Wednesday brouzht the news of the capture of the } 
pachet ship Susquehannah, off the Capes of Delaware, | 


on Saturday atternoon last, by pirates. The Susque- 
hannah sailed from Philadelphia for Liverpool on Fri- 
day last, with about twenty. cabin passengers, and 
forty in the steerage, and $110,000 in specie. 

It appears thatthe Susquehannah left i‘hiladelphia 
on Thursday or Friday, and proceeded to sea trom the 


, mouth of the river, on Saturday afternoon and+ was 


captured late on the same afiernoon. The fact of 
he: capture rests on the information of the two pilots, 
West am! Maule, who state that she was captured off 
the Five Fathoms Bank, and that with a_ northerly 
mind she bore off to the southward, and at dark was 
off Indian river. 


Immediately on receipt of the intelligence, armed 
vessels were dispatched in pursuit of the pirate, from 
Philadelphia, New York, &c., with a promptness 
which promises well for their success. 


From Florida.—Gen. Jesup was at Black Creek 
the 12th inst. waiting for troops for the epening of the 
campaign, which he intended to do by the Ist of No- 
vember. Several detachments of troop were near at 
hand Five transports sailed from Nortolk with troops 
on Tuesday last week.— Dai. Adv. 


Treasury Notes. —The Baltimore American an- 
nounces on the authority of a letter from Washing- 
ton, that the President has authorized an issue of 
Treasury notes urder the late Act, to the amount of 
$500,000, in sums of $50, and 100 each, to bear an 
interest of two per cent. per annum. 

These Treasury notes are to he issued either as se- 
curifies for loans, to be made ih gold and silver at 
par; or in payment of the government creditors. 
They are payable tn twelve months frem date. 


Revolution in Santa Fe, .Vew Mexico.—The St. 
Louis Republican, of the 2d October, announces the 
early arrival there of the Fall Company of traders 
from Santa Fe, bringing intelligence of a complete 
revolution in that State. The Republican publishes 
a letter, giving particulars of the revolution. The 
Americans in the province had net been molested, 
although there was no security whatever for proper- 
ty; ané the revolutionists, it was said, had marked 
one of the Americans for sacrifice. This individual, 
it was observed, would be known when his head was 
seen upon a pole! We annex the contents of the 
letter, which is ‘lated 

Santa Fe, August 12, 1837. 

Thursday last, the Governor, Don Alv no Peres, | 
accompanied by Abreu, and a small party of soldiers, 
marched to the Cadava, (20 miles from Santa Fe) 
where a large number of malcontents had assembled, 
among whom were the Indians living in that neigh- 
borhood, who are partly civilized, and subjects of the 
General Governinent Upon the meeting of the two 
armies, which took place near St. Ildefonso, the Gev- 
ernor commanded his soldiers to fire; at which order 
all his men went over to the enemy, except twenty- 
three, of whom one was killed on the spot, and three 
or four wounded. The Governor immediately fled, 
with all who could follow him, “to Santa Fe where 
they remained until night, under favor of which they 
started upon good horses,in order to get as far as pos- 
sible from their enemies, who knew how to take more 
adroit measures tointercept them ; for, so soon as they 
dissppeared trom the field of battle, they de<patched 
the Indians to cut off their retreat by the Rio Abajo, 
with orders to spare none of them, which was liter- 
ally accomplished. The nextday, the victors en 
camped at La Chapelle, which is near the town of 
Santa Fe, aud there killed the Governor Ramon and 
Marcelino Abreu, Chico Alari, a young Lieutenant 
named Gutierres, and many others whose names are 
not known, The triumphant army having declared 
their leader, Jose Gonzales, an inhabitant of Taos, 
the Governor, made the entrance inte the town, where 
he assumed the government, assisted by Rafael Garci. 
who had commanded the troops with him. Al! wa- 
now tranquil. But one thing was wanting to com- 
plete their purpose—the head of Santiago Abreu, 
Judge of the district—the friend of the stranger and 
the poor—the talented and meritorious officer ; and 
they received the news that he had been massacred 
by the Indians of Santo Domingo. 


MARRIAGES. 


























In this city, by Rev. Mr Motte, Mr John W. 
Hartwell to Miss Caraoline Elliot. 

In Charlestown, Mr John Yaits, to Miss Mary 
Briggs ; Mr Edward H. Stearns, of Covington, Ky. 
to Miss Harriet © Raymond. : 

In Newport,19th inst. by Rev. Dr Channing, Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, Pastor of the Unitarian Church,¢ 
to Miss Harriet, second daughter of Benj Hazard Esq. 
CE EE 











DEATHS. 


In this city, on Sunday, Miss Frances Laura, only 
danghter of the late John Eaton, Jr. 17. 3 

In Newton, Lower Falls, Mrs Pamela, wife of Mr 
Josiah Daniell, of this city, 32. 

In Lunenburg, Miss Funice Boyrto», 36—a!t>r a 
distressing sickness of twenty hen curing which 


enone Targa ter? 














it shall have place in our next. 
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PARLEY’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Bes OF THE UNITED STATES—Geograph- 
ical, Political and Historical, with comparative 
views of other countries.—Ilhustrated by Maps and 
Engravings. : 

‘ An interesting book—It contaifs a great variety 
ef useful information, of the most recent date, written 
in a pleasing style, and well adapted.to the compre- 
hension of learners.’—Mercantile Journal. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY, or His‘o-y 











on the basis of Geography, (comprehending the coun-. 


tries of the Western Hemisphere,) with sixty engrav- 
ings from original designs, and‘ sixteen mups of the 
different sections of the United States and the various 
countrics of the Western Hemisphere, executed in 
the most beautiful manner en steel plates. 

‘ This is wuly an excellent work. The plan we 
think is new, and the execution good.—It is geogra- 
phy and history combined ; this union will be found 
to double. the value of both.?—Vernont Chronicle. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF HISTORY; (com- 
prehending the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere) 
with many engravings, and sixteen maps from steel 
plates, of (he different countries. 

‘ Those who have used the « First Book of History” 
will need no persuasion to use this also; it is on the 
same perspicuous plan, and well adapted to the abil- 
ilies and wants of the young historian.”—Evening 
Gazette. 

THE THIRD POOK OF HISTORY; by the same 
author and on the same plan. Comprehending An- 
cient History in connection with Ancient Geography, 
with maps and many enyravings. 

‘ This work will unquestionably derive a degree’ 
of popularity frou that of its predecessors, which it 
reseimbles-in character.— So far.as we have examine 
ed it we are pleased with its style and spirit. Its 
(ypography appears to be remarkably correct. This 
Third Book, tike the First and Second Books,.is fnr- 
nished with maps at the end, and is illustrated with 
numerous engravings.’— Annals of Education. 

PETER PARLEY’S METHO:) OF TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC TO CHILDREN, with numerous 
engravings. , 

‘ This Arithmetic fs immediately connected with, 
and grows out of the amusements of the child. [tis 
wonderful that a scheme so obviously useful, has 
never been before adopted in arithmetical books It 
is indeed nothing more than taking the same method 
in a book, that a person would naturally take without 
it. It is following nature, and this is one step more 
towards delivering us from the shackles which cus- 
tom has fastened upon us. ‘The work is beautifully 
got up, and will! be pleasing and attractive toall chil- 
dren at first blush.’ 

> Published by CHARLES J. HENDEE, 131, 
Washington street,-(up s‘airs) and for sale by the 
Booksellers generally. oct 27 

OPULAR BOOKS, 


_P 
DHILLIPS’ Love of the Spirit 
} 





do Developement of Female Character 
do Reautie: of Female Holiness 
do Varieties ot Female Piety 


Live and Let Live. By Miss Sedgwick 
Rich Poor Man and Poor Rich Man 
Abbott’s Moiher at Home 


do Child at Home, 
do Path of Peace 
do Way odo good &c. 


For sale at TICK NOR’S corner of Washington ané 
Schoo' street. ect 28 


MESICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY. No li— 

containing eight ar'iclesof Medical Lntellivence 
two Bibliographieal Notices, eight mis: ellancous 
Medical articles, aud Stokes on Diseases of the 
Chest. During the first halt year of this work there 
were printed fourteen now English Medical Books 
entire, besides a large amount of Foreign and Doin- 
estic Intelligence ant Notices. $10 per annum— 
3328 pages. At the Literary Rooms, 121 Washing- 
tou street WEEKS, JORDAN, & CO 

oct 28 New England Publishers, 








NEW PUBLICATIO V8. 
HE Female Nurse, by Mrs Child 
Dr Sweetser on Digestion and Dietetics, 
Durant’s New Theory of Animal Magnetism. 
Everett’s Address at Providente, Sept. 4. 
Sparks’s Ameriean Biography, vol. 8. 
Miss Leslie’s Pencil Sketches, 3d series. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S, Corner of Washington 
and School streets. oct 28 


FYNHE American Almanac, and Repository of Use- 
ful Knowledge for 1838. Just published and 

for sale at TICK NOR’S, Corner of Washington and 

School sts. oct 28 


HE TOKEN, and Atlantic Souvenir for 1838, 
beautifully bound, and embellished with splen- 
did engravings. 
The Literary Souvenir for 1838, beautifully bound 
in embossed morocco, with splendid engravings. 
Friendsbip’s Offering for [835 
Parlor Scrap Book for 1838. 
A supply of the above annuals just received at 
TICKNOR’S, Corner of Washington and School sts. 
oct 28 


WORKS ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
OL. STONE’S Letter to Dr Brigham. 
Prac ical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, by 
J.P. F. Delense, Part 2. 
Report by the Paris Academy of Medicine, 1831. 
Also, DURANT’S KEY, being an Examination 
of the whole subject. 
For sale at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washingtom 
street. oct 28 WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 
NEW BOOKS. 
RNEST MALTRAVERS, by Bulwer. 
Animal Magnetism, part 2d, 
The Token fer 1838. 
The Parlor Scrap Book for 1838. 
Cesar and Sallust, translated. 
Lamb’s Life and Letters, 2 vols, London. 
Scott’s Lile, 4 vols, Philadelphia and Boston edition. 
The Famity Nurse, by Mrs Child, &c. &e. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 13# 
Washington street. oct 28 
HE ‘TOKEN for 1838, With ten beautiful En- 
gravings on steel. The following are among 
the contributors—John Pierpont, H. Ware, Jr., J. 
W. P. Greenwood, O. W. Holines, author of Twice 
Told Tales, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs Sigourney, &c. &c. 
—Also— 
Parlor Scrap Book, quarto, ten engravings. 
Friendship’s Offering, fourteen engravings. 
Literary Souvenir, about twenty engravings. 
For sale ut the Literary Rooms. 
oct 28 WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 


LILY OF THE VAELEY, 
Y the Author of * Little Henry and his Bearer,” 
with a Preface by Rev. .W. Patten, an excellent 
stcry for young persons, for sale at the Literary 
rooms. WEEKs, JORDAN §& Co. 

















oct 28 


JOB PRINTING. 


LSAAG RR, BiH, 
Corner of Washington and Scheol Streets, 
(OVER W. D. TICKNOR’S BOOKSTORE;) ° 
Executes in the best manner and on the most 
reasonable terms, all kinds of 


bain and OConamentat Printing, 


Shop Bills,— Blanks, 
Auction Bills, Hand bills, — Billets. 
Bill Heads, Pamphlets, &e, &e. 

Business and Visiting Cardo 
About equal to engraving, and at much less cost. 
Payment taken in. Goods or Cash. 
—3:— 

I. R. B. has for sale on a long credit or for typ-s, 
metal or paper, 500 Ibs. Piea; 3 fonts of Small Pica, 
of 300 Ibs each; 2 fonts of Long Primer, 400 Ibs. 
each ; 450 Ibs. Bourgeois; 2 fonts Breveir, 400 and 
200 Ibs.; 100 Ibs. Minion. This. type is but little 
worn, and will be sold low. Also, Medium Chases, 
Pressing Papers, Ramage Press, Iron Press (Wash 
ingion,) Imposing Stones, ¥c., &e. 

epi4din sep 23 

AILY MONiLOR—Contaiuing practicai inter- 

ences from Chri-tian doctrines, ecclesiastical 
hi-‘ory, sacred biography, &c—by Charles Brooks 
author of the Family Prayer Book. For sale at one 
half of the original price—by S. G. SIMPKINS, 

Court street. , oct 28 


A COMPLETE GUIDE to the Artof Writing 
Short Hand—being an entirely new and com- 
prehensive system of representing the elementary 
sounds of the English Language in pene Sacer 
characters. By T. Towndrow, Professor and Teach- 


er of Stenograpby. Just received b 
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Large Posting Bills, 
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[From the New Engtand Magazine.} 
AUTUMN. 
Upon a leaf-strewn walk, 
4 wander on amid the sparkling dews ; 
‘Where Autumn hangs upon each frost-gemmed stalk, 
‘Her gold and purple hues ;— 


Where the tall fox-gloves shake 


‘WDheir lose bells to the wind, and each sweet flower 


Bows down its perfumed blossoms to partake 
The influence of the hour;— 


Where the cloud-shadows pass 
With noiseless speed by lonely lake and rill, 
‘Chasing each other o’er the lew crisped grass 
And up the distant hill ;— 


Where the clear stream steals on 

Upon its silent path, as it were sad 

‘To find each downward-gazing flower has gone 
That made it once so glad. 


I number it in days, 
Since last I roamed through this secluded dell ; 
Seeking a shelter from the summer ray®, 
Where flowers and wild-birds dwell. 


While gemmed with dew-drops bright, 
‘Green leaves and silken buds were dancing there, 
d‘moved my lips in murmurs of delight, 

‘ And blessed them, unaware.’ 


How changed each sylvan scene! 
Where is the warbling bird? the sun’s clear ray? 
The w2ving brier-rose ? and foliage green, 

That canopied my way? 


‘ Where is the balmy breeze 
That fanned so late my brow ? the sweet south-west, 


That whispering music to the listening trees, 
My raptured spirit blest? 


Where are the notes of spring ? 
Yet the brown bee still hums his quict tune, 
‘And the low shiver of the insect’s wing, 
Disturbs the hush of noon. 


The thin transparent leaves, 

Like flakes of amber, quiver in the light; 

While Autumn round her silver fret-work weaves 
In glittering hoar-frost white, 


oO, Autumn, thou art blest! 
My bosom heaves with breathless rapture here, 
I love thee well, season of mournful rest ! 
Sweet Sabbath of the year! R. C. W. 


——$—— 
——— 


BOY HOOD. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


O, blessed boy, how full of joy, 
And buoyant life art thou! 
Not yet dependant upon hope, 
Thy world is Eden now. 
Thy thoughts are cast upon no past— 
Thou hast not to complain, 
‘Of being, as a barren waste, 
Of languor and of pain. 


Thine eyes are bright, thy smiles are light, 
Thou dreamest not of care ; 

Fierce passion lights not in thy breast 
The beacon of despair. 

But thou must grow, must have, and know,— 
Thy heart must be engressed 

With hope’s warm blessings undefined, 
And memories of the lost, 


I gaze on thee, and hear and see, 
And feel what I have been : 

And memories come from myriad things 
Which may no more he seen. 

With what is gained my heart is pained, 
And what has been resigned ; 

For sorely pays the bleeding heart 
For treasures of the mind. 


The ebbirig tide swells back with pride— 
The bird, forewarned, that flies 
Befere the wild and wintry blast, 
Will come with summer skies ; 
But thou my heart, canst have no part 
In this sweet scene I see: 
For never like returning spring, 
Can boyhood come o'er thee. 


From Fraver’s Magazine. 
THE RESURRECTION, 


As when some pilgrim, at noon’s sultry hour, 
Faint with the heat and half his journey done 
Turns from bis path the melting rays to shun, 

And seeks the shade which matted woods embower , 
And there, at ease reclined, doth find re lief, 

Yielding himself to slumber’s welcome sway ;— 

Then, waking, all refreshed, brusheth away 
From off his brow a withered forest leaf; 

E’en with like ease did our Redeemer dear 
With gentle touch the ‘ great stone’ waft aside, 

That barred the entrance of the sepulchre ;— 
What time his soul, o’er Hades glorified, 

Returning, whispered in His death-cold ear, 

* Let us arise and go! Lo, I am here!’ 


ee 


From the Néwark Daily Advertiser. 
MY PLEASANT HOME. 


1 fain would have, if I might choose, 
A mansion such as farmers use ; 
Of sound old stone, with hanging eaves, 
And casements clambered o’er with leaves; 
Fair; but not fine; of ancient guise. 
There shadowing elnis around should rise; 
Full barns; clean stables :—nor forgot 
Clear springs, ahd dairy cool as grot. 
About the pile, in thought I view 
A spreading lawn ot freshest hue ; 
Where every herb and every fruit, 
That may a healthful palate suit; 
Stall grow in concord with each flowe# 
That may beseem a fairy bower. 


Then let a rippling brook flow by; 
On whose greeb margin there raay lie 
At intervals a well-hewn seat, 
For pause amidst the noontide heat ; 
And here and there, as good may seem, 
Broad willows weeping o’er the stream ; 
Or locusts, where in balmy June 
The bees may hum their sleepy tune. 


Such be the centre of my reign, 
Whence to survey my fair domain,— 
But reaching far on every side, 
Meadow and field in circuit wide, 
And sombre grove, and thicket grey; 
Where I may fly at height of day. 
O’er the enameled sward, let stray 
The herd and flock, at food or play ; 
While thrift and temperance and care 
Shall turn the clod, and drive the share; 
And sow and reap the golden store, 
Till winter close the massy door. 











should be the final result of many warm and 
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Then when long nights begin to bring 
Around the fire the cheertul ring, 
The crackling billets flaming high 
Shall send a gleam to every eye 
Of happy inmates round the hearth 
Full of warm cheer, and healthful mirth. 
Here let tbe hoary grandsire bask, 
And grandame ply her wintry task, 
And hardy urchin plas his snare, 
And chubby girl her doll prepare, 
And John, with schoolboy tone rehearse 
The newest tale in prose or verse. 


Such, to the sturdy yeoman free, ad 
Such comiorts may there ever be! 
a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








[From the Token, and Atlantic Souvenir.] 
THE SHAKER BRIDAL. 
- BY MISS SEDGWICK, 


One day in the sick chamber of Father Ephra- 
im, who had been forty years the presiding el- 
der over the Shaker settlement at Goshen, there 
was an assemblage of several of the chief men 
of the sect. Individuals had come from the 
rich establishment at Lebanon, from Canterbu- 
ry, Harvard, and Alfred, and from all other lo- 
calities, where this strange people have fertil- 
ized the rugged hills of New-England by their 
systematic industry. An elder was likewise 
there who had made the pilgrimage of a thou- 
sand miles from a village of the faithful in Ken- 
tucky, to visit his spiritual kindred, the children 
of the sainted Mother Ann. He had partaken 
of the homely abundance of their tables, and 
quaffed the ftar-famed Shaker cider, and had 
joined in the sacred dance, every step of which 
is believed to alienate the enthusiast from earth, 
and bear him onward to heavenly purity and 
bliss. His brethren of the north had now cour- 
teously invited him to be present on an occa. 
sion when the concurrence of every eminent 
member of their community was peculiarly de- 
sirable. 

The venerable Father Ephraim sat in his ea- 
sy chair not only hoary-headed and infirm with 
age, but worn down by a lingering disease, 
which, it was evident, would soon transfer his 
patriarchal staff to other hands. At his foot- 
stool stood aman and woman, both clad in the 
Shaker garb. 

‘ My brethren,’ said Father Ephraim to the 
surrounding elders, feebly exerting himself to | 
utter these few words,‘here are a son and | 
daughter to whom [ would commit the trust, of 
which Providence is about to lighten my heavy | 
shoulders, Read their faces, | pray you, and | 
say whether the inward movement of the spirit | 
hath guided my choice aright.’ 

Accordingly, each elder looked at the two 
candidates with a most scrutinizing gaze, The 
man whose name was Adain Colburn, had a face 
sunburnt with labor in the fields, yet intelligent, | 
thoughtfnl, and traced with cares enough for a | 
whole lifetime, though he had barely reached | 
middle age. There was something severe in| 
his aspect, and a rigidity throughout his person 
—characteristics that caused him generally to 
be taken for a schoolmaster ; which vocation, in 
fact, he had formerly exercised for several years. 
The woman, Martha Pierson, was somewhat a- 
bove thirty, thin and pale, asa Shaker sister in- 
variably is, and not entirely free from their 
corpse like appearance, which the garb of the 
sisterhood is so well calculated to impart. 

‘ This pair are still in the summer of their 
years,’ observed the elder from Harvard, a 
shrewd old man; ‘TIT would like better to see 
the hoar frost of an autumn on their heads, 
Methinks, also, they will be exposed to peculiar 
temptations, on account of the carnal desires 
which have heretofore subsisted between them.’ 

‘ Nay, brother,’ said the elder from Canter. 
bury, ‘the hoar frost, and the black frost, hath 
done its work on brother Adam and sister Mar- 
tha, even as we sometimes discern its traces in 
our cornfields, while they are yet green. And 
why should we question the wisdom of our ven- 
erable Father’s purpose, although this pair in 
their early youth have loved one another as the 
world’s people love? Are there not many breth- 
ren and sisters among us, who have lived long 
together in wedlock, yet, adopting our faith find 
their hearts purified from all but spiritual affec- 
tion ?? 

W hether or no the early loves of Adam and 
Martha had rendered it expedient that they 
should now preside together over a Shaker vil- 
lage, it was certainly most singular that such 








; 


tender hopes. Children of neighboring families, | 
their affection was older even than their school | 
days; it seemed an innate principle, interfused 
among all their sentiments and feelings, and 
not so much a distant remembrance, as connec- 
ted with their whole volume of remembrance. 
But, just as they reached a proper age for their 
union, misfortunes had fallen heavily on both, 
and made it necessary that they should resort 
to personal labor for a bare subsistence. Even 
under these circumstances, Martha Pierson 
would probably have consented to unite her fate 
with Adam Colburn’s, and, secure of the bliss 
of mutual love, would patiently have awaited 
the less important gifts of fortune. But Adam, 
being of a calm and cautious character, was 
loath to relinquish the advantages which a sin- 
gle man possesses to raise himself in the world. 
Year after year, therefore, their marriage had 
been deferred. Adam Colburn had followed 
many vocations, had travelled far, and seen 
much of the world and of life, Martha had 
earned her bread sometimes as a sempstress, 
sometimes as help to a farmer’s wife, sometimes 
as schoolmistress of the village children, some- 
times a nurse or watcher of the sick, thus ac- 
quiring a varied experien:e, the ultimate use of 
which ske little anticipated. But nothing had 
gone prosperously with either of the lovers ; at 
no subsequent moment would matrimony have 
been so prudent a measure, as when they had 
first parted, in the opening bloom of life, to 
seek a better fortune. Still they held fast their 
mutual faith. Martha might have been the 
wife of a man, who sat among the senators of 
his native state, and Adam could have won the 
hand, as he had unintentionally won the heart, 
of atich and comely widow. But neither of 
them desired good fortune, save to share it with 
the other. 

At length that calm despair, which occurs 
only in a strong and somewhat stubborn char- 
acter, and yields to no sudden spring of hope, 
settled down on the spirit of Adam Colburn. 


He sought an interview with Martha, and pro-|" 


posed that they should join the society of Sha- 
kers. The converts of this sect are oftener 
driven within its hospitable gates by worldly 
misfortune, than drawn thither by fanatacism, 
and are received without inquisition as to their 


| Father. 





Martha, faithful still, placed her hand 


Here the natural capacity ' 


the Shaker village. 
ofeach, cultivated ani! strengthened by the; 
difficulties of their previous lives, hadsoon gain.| 
ed them an important rank in the society whose 
members are generally below the ordinary stand- 
ard of intelligence. Their faith and feelings 
had, in some degree, become assimilated to those 
of their fellow-worshippers. , 

Adam Colburn gradually acquired reputation 
not only in the management of the tempora) af- | 
fairs of the Society, bur as a clear and efficient 
preacher of the doctrines. Martha was not less 
distinguished in the duties proper to her sex. 
Finally, when the infirmities of Father Ephraim 
had admonished him to seek a successor jn his 
patriarchal office, he thought of Adam and Mat- . 
tha, and proposed to renew in their persons, the 
primitive form of Shaker government, as estab- 
lished by Mother Ann. They were to be the 
Father and Mother of the village. The sim- 
ple ceremony which would constitute them such, 
was now to be performed. 

‘Son Adam, and daughter Martha,’ said the 
venerable Father Ephraim, fixing his aged eyes 
piercingly upon them, ‘ if ye can conscientious- : 
ly undertake this charge, speak, that.the breth- 
ren may not donbt of your fitness,’ 

‘ Father,’ replied Adam speaking with the 
calmness of his character, ‘I came to ycur vil- 
lage a disappointed man, weary of the world, 
worn out with continued trouble, seeking only | 
a security against evil fortune, as I had no hope . 
of good, Even my wishes of worldly success 
were almost dead within me, I came hither as ! 
a man might come toa tomb, willing to lie 
down in its gloom and coldness, for the sake! 
of its peace and quiet, There was but one , 
earthly affection in my breast, and it had grown | 
calmer since my youth: so that I was satisfied | 
to bring Martha to be my sister in our new a- | 
bode. We are brother and sister; nor would | 
I have it otherwise. And in this peaceful vil- | 
lage I have found all that I hope for—all that | 
I desire. I will strive with my best strength, | 
for the spiritual and temporal good of our com- 
munity, My conscience is not doubtful in this 
matter. I am ready to receive the trust.’ 

‘Thou hast spoken well, son Adam,’ said the 
‘God will bless thee in the office 
which I am about to resign.’ 

‘But our sister!’ observed the elder from | 
Marvard, ‘hath she not Kkewise a gift to de- | 
clare her sentiments 7” 

Martha started and moved her lips, as if she 
would have made a formal] reply to this appeal. 
But, had she attempted it, perhaps the old rec- 
ollections, the long-repressed feelings of child. | 
hood, youth and womanhood, might have gush- | 
ed from her heart, in words that it would have 
been profanation to utter there. 

*‘ Adam has spoken,’ said she hurriedly ; ‘ his 
sentiments are likewise mine.’ 

But while speaking these few words, Martha 
grew so pale, thit she looked fitter to be Jaid 
in her coffin, than to stand in the presence of 
Father Ephraim and the elders ; she shuddered, 
also, as if there were something awful or terri-} 
ble in her situation and destiny. It required, | 
indeed, a more than feminine strength of nerve, | 
to sustain the fixed observance of men so exal- | 
ted and famous throughout the sect, as these 
were. They had overcome their natural sym- | 
pathy with human frailties and affections. One, | 
when he joined the society, had brought with | 
him his Wife and children, but never, from that 
hour, had spoken a fond word to the former, or | 
taken his best-loved child upon his knee, 

Another, whose family refused to follow him, | 
had been enabled,—such was his gift of holy 
fortitude,—to leave them to the mercy of the 
world. ‘The youngest of the elders, a man of 
about fifty, had been bred from infancy in a 
Shaker viliage, and was said never to have 
clasped a woman’s hand in his own, and to have 
no conception of a closer tie than the cold fra-, 
ternal one of the sect. Old Father Ephraim 
was the most awful characted of all. In his 
youth he had been a dissolute libertine, but was | 
converted by Mother Ann, herself, and had par- 
taken of the wild fanatacism of the early Sha- 
kers, Tradition whispered, at the fireside of 
the village, that Mother Ann had been compel- | 
led to sear his heart of flesh witha red hot iron, 
before it could be purified from earthly pase | 
sions, 

However that might be, poor Martha had a 
woman’s heart, anda tender one, and it quailed | 
within her as she looked round at those strange | 
old men, and from them to the calm features of | 
Adam Colburn, But,perceiving the elders eyed | 
her doubtfully, she gasped for breath and again 
spoke, 

‘With what strength is left me by my many 
troubles,’ said she,*I am ready to undertake | 
this charge, and do my best in it.’ 

‘My children, join your hands,’ said Father 
Ephraim. 

They did so, The elders stood up around, 
and the Father freely raised himself to a more 
erect position, but continued sitting in his great 
chair. 

‘I have bidden you to join your hands,’ said 
he, * not in earthly affection, for ye have cast 
off its chains forever ; but as brother and sister 
in spiritual love, and helpers of one another in 
your allotted task. Teach unto others the faith 
which ye have received. Open wide your 
gates—lI deliver you the keys thereof—open 
them wide to all who will give up the iniquities 
of the world, and come hither to lead lives of 
purity and peace. Receive the weary ones 
who have known the vanity of earth—receive 
the little children, that they may never learn 
that miserable lesson. Anda blessing be upon 
your labors; so that the time may hasten on, 
when the mission of Mother Ano shall have 
wrought its full effect.—when children shall no 
more be born and die, and the last survivor of 
mortal race, scma@ old and weary man like me, 
shal] see the sun go down, never more to rise 
on a world of sin and sorrow.’ 

The aged Father sunk back exhausted, and 
the surrounding elders deemed with good rea- 
son, that the hour was come, when the new 
heads of the village must enter on their patri- 
archal duties, In their attention to Father 
Ephraim, their eyes were turned from Martha 
Pierson, who grew paler and paler, unnoticed 
even by Adam Colburn. Ue indeed, had with- 
drawn his hand from hers, and folded his arms 
with a sense of satisfied ambition. But paler 
and paler grew Martha by his side, till, like a 
corpse in its burial clothes, she sank down at 
the feet of her early lover; for, after many tri- 
als firmly borne, her heart could endure the 
weight of its desolate agony no longer. 























Juan Fernanvez.—This lovely island, on 
which Alexander Selkirk was cast away, and 
thus gave rise to the novel of Robinson Crusoe, 
was swallowed up by the recent earthquake, 
which destroyed a great portion of Chili, in 


‘ tort a heavy ransom, found means through their 





South America. : 


REGISTER. . 





[From the New York Sun.] 
AN AFRICAN PRINCESS, _ 


There is now. at the Bellevue alms-house a 
very aged black woman, whose history furnish- 
es a remarkable exemplification of the vicissi- 
tudes of human life. ths - 

Though black as night, there is something in 
her form and manner, that sets her at infinite 
distance from the ordinary negro here, and 
seeins to substantiate, if proofs were necessary, 
her claims of high descent. 

Her father was one of the most powerful na- 
tive princes in Africa; his dominions lying 
chiefly on the Senegal and its tributaries. 
About the year 1770, having taken the field in 
person aguinst the Moors, he sent this favorite 
danghter, under a strong escort, to be taken 
care of during his absence, by a relative, resid- 
ing near the coast. 

Seid Hamet, the Moorish enemy, learning of 
this arrangement, immediately commissioned 
several spies to go and make her captive, or 
procure her abduction by some slaver, or other 
vessel at the mouth of the river. In the latter 
expedition they. were successful. The captain 
of an English brig, knowing that he could ex- 


agency, to entice her on board, and shortly af- 
ter sailed for England. On his arrival she was 
introduced to many persons of distinction as a 
specimen of African royalty; and finally, on 
the embarking of Sir John Parr, (under whose 
protection she then was,) for Halifax, she was 
presented to his majesty the King of England, 
then Prince William Henry, commandant of the 
Hussar frigate, 

Up to this time, the report that she was a 
voluntary exile from her home had not been 
coutradicted, and was relied upon as truth ; but 
the generous sailor-prince, during the passage 
out, discovered the true state of the case, and 
determined to take her into his own immediate 
charge, that she might be returned to her father | 
without delay. 

As the most ready method of settling all dif- | 
ficulties, he made a handsome present to the | 
villainous captain who brought her away, and | 
who pretended to be under heavy responsibili- | 
ties for her safe return. This negociation was | 
effected in Halifax ; but no sooner was the ar- | 
rangement consummated, and the bonus paid, | 
than he secretly conveyed her to the West In- | 
dies; but learning at Providence that the! 
prince, greatly irritated at his duplicity, had | 
published a description of his person, and or | 
ders for his arrest, he made a_ precipitate re- 
treat frow that region, and brought her to this | 
city. Here the just retribution of heaven over- 
took him, and he was reduced to beggary. 

Being now cut off from all prospect of ever 
taking her back, to receive the reward of his 
treachery in the way of a ransom, he made a | 
sale of her privately to a southern planter, who | 
was to send and take her from her lodgings. | 
As her good fortune ordered, however, she re- | 
ceived an intimation of the plot in time to make | 
her escape to the house of the mayor, who im- | 
mediately apprehended and severely punished | 
her crue} persecutor, 

Her character and adventures excited much | 
interest in this city at the time, and many 
wealthy families made her welcome among | 
them ; several influential gentlemen even tak- | 
ing pains to write to England in her behalf. | 
Some years ago, a box of gold dust, and a large 
quantity of ivory, were sent to Liverpool by 
her relatives in the vain hope of purchasing 
her restoration; but the precious remittance 
soon fell into piratical hands, and the rightful 
owner was left to take her chance for a return 
to Africa without its aid, 

For a half century, she has resided in and 
about New York, always an object of kind re- 
gard, by the descendants of those who first 
gave her a home; and, what is very remarka- | 
ble, during so long a period, she has never 
made one acquaintance among the black popu- 
lation ; considering them beings entirely infe- 
rior to herself in caste. 

Since the access on of Prince William to the 
throne of Great Britain, several letters have 
been written by benevolent individuals here, 
to metobers of Parliament, endeavoring to 
bring her case before the king. But such mat- 
ters are attended with so much difficulty and | 
delay, that in all human probability, the poor | 
old woman, doubtless the rightful beiress of | 
great wealth and power, will die with us, in a) 
house of alms, in a !and of strangers. 








Tue Dissecrep Ative,—Apn Italian journal 
relates an extraordinary incident connected 
with the recent death of one of the Roman Car- 
dinals. In consequence of extreme grief, Car- 
dinal Sommaglia had fallen ill. He had a syn- 
cope, was believed to be dead, and his servants 
hastened to have the body opened and embalm- 
ed before putrefaction. ‘The surgeon's knife 
had penetrated to the lungs, when the Cardi- 
nal’s heart was observed still to beat. He re- 
covered animation at the moment, and had force 
enough to repel with his hand the knife of the 
surgeon. It was too late: the wound was 
mortal, 





The tomato will remove stains of ink, and 
what is commonly called ‘iron rust,’ from linen. 
It is really a very useful vegetable, one of the 
greatest luxuries that finds its way to our mar- 
kets, and highly conducive to health._—Wheel- 
ing Times. 

A Monster.—Such is Pedro Blanco, a 
Spaniard, who has established himself at Gal- 
linas, a little north of Monrovia, as a slaver.— 
A number of the Liberia Herald recently 
received, states that this man has. within 
the last six months, exported EIGHTEEN HUN- 
DRED slaves, 

Dr Hall, late Colonial agent, now in this 
town, informs us that he recent!y saw Blanco 
at his establishment. Blanco has a million of 
money invested in the slave trade. Ue is worth 
five millions, He has now nineteen brigs ply- 
ing on the ocean in the traffic. He has just 
sent out four brigs, and said, ‘if de British 
get tree, [ do well enough wid de fourt. De 
market for slave vara good now, Havanna, 
good market, and dat Galvexton, (Texas you 
know) be one vara good market.’ And well 
he may hold language of that sort, when four 
dollars’ worth of powder and ten dollars’ worth 
of tubacco will buy a slave, which in Havanna 


will sell for four hundred dollars. — Vermont 
Chronicle. 





INTELLECT 1N Binvs.-—There is much more 
intellect in birds than people suppose, An in- 
stance of that occurred the other day, at the 
slate quarry belonging to a friend from whom 
1 have the narrative. A thrush, not aware of 


,ed, on several occasions, that ] should 





the expansive properties of gunpowder, thought 





proper to build her nest on the ridge ‘of the 
quarry in the very centre of which they were 
constantly blasting the rock. At first, she was 
very much discomposed by the fragments flying 
in all directions, but still she would not quit 
her chosen locality; she soon observed that a 
bell rang whenever a train was about to be 
fired, and that, at the notice, the workmen re- 
tired to safe positions. In a few days, when 
she heard the bell, she quitted her exposed sit- 
vation, and flew down to where the workmen 
sheltered themselves, dropping close to their 
feet. There she would remain until the explo- 
sion had taken place, and. then return to her 
nest. 





Anecpore or Naroteon.—When Napole- 
on returned to his palace, immediately after 
his defeat at Waterloo, he continued many 
hours without taking any refreshment. One of 
the grooms of the chamber ventured to serve up 
some coffee, in his cabinet, by the hands of a 
child, whom Napoleon had occasionally distin- 
guished by his notice. ‘The emperor sat mo- 
tionless, with his hand spread over his eyes. 
‘The page stood patiently before him, gazing 
with infantine curiosity on an image which pre- 
sented so strong a contrast to his own figure of 
simplicity and peace ; at last the little attend- 
ant, presented his tray, exclaimed, inthe famil- 
jarity of an age which knows sc little distinc- 
tions, ‘ eat sire,—it will do you good.’ ‘I'he 
emperor looked at him, and asked, * Do you not 
belong to Gonesse ?’ (a village near Paris,} No, 
sire, | come from Pierrefite.’ ‘Where your 
parents have a cottage and some acres of land?’ 
—‘Yes, sire.’ * There is true happiness,’ replied 
that extraordinary being, who was still emperor 
of France, and king of Italy. 


[From Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott.] 


Extract of a letter from Mr Irving to Mr 
Lockhart. 


‘ Every Saturday, and more frequently during 
the vacations, we used to retire, with three or 
four books from the circulating library, to Salis- 
bury Crags, Arthur’s Seat, or Blackford Hill, 
and read them together, Ife read faster than 
[, and had, on this account, to wait a little at 
finishing every two pages, before turning the 
leaf. The books we most delighted in were 
romances of knight-errantry—the Castle of Ot- 
rante, Spenser, Arioste, and Boiardo, were great 
favorites. We used to climb up the rocks in 
search of places where we might sit sheltered 
from the wind; and the more inaccessible they 
were, the better we liked them. He was very 
expert at climbing. Sometimes we got into 
places where we found it difficuit to move eith- 
er up or down, and I recollect it being propos- 
go 
for a ladder, to extricate him, but I never 








had any need really to do so, for he always 


managed somehow either to get down or to as- | 


cend to the top. The number of books we 


thus devoured was very great. 


1] forgot great | 


part of what I read, but my friend, notwithstan- 
ding he read with such rapidity, remained, to 
| 


| my surprise, master of it all, and could even, 


weeks and months afterwards, repeat a whole 
him at the moment. After we had continued 


this practice of reading for two years or more 


errants as we could ourselves contrive ; and we 
continued to do so a long while. He found no 


difficulty in it, and used to recite for half an | 


hour or more at a time, while [ seldom contin- 
ued half that space. The stories we told were, 
as Sir Walter has said, interminable—for we 
were unwilling to have any of our favorite 
knights killed. Our passsion for romance led 
us to learn Italian together; after a time, we 
could both read it with fluency, and we then 
copied such tales as we had met with in tha 
language, being a continued succession of bat- 
tles and enchantments. He began early to 
collect old ballads, and as my mother could re- 
peat a great many, he used to come and learn 
those she could recite to hin. He used to get 
all the copies of these ballads he could, and 
select the best.’ 
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OLD AND NEW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 
yews received a variety of Sunday School books, 
many of which were supposed to have been, long 
since, outof print. They are among the very best 
that have ever been published under the patronage 
of the Unitarian denomination. The following are 
some of them: 
Four Apples 
Ann Beaumont 
Footsteps to Natural History 
Old Poz 
Ellen Sinclair 
Evening Hours, 12 Nos. 
Ii Risk it 
Barbauld’s Hymns in Prese 
Orphan Henry 
Sequel to Marrion Wilder 
The Skaters 
New Year’s Day 
True Spirited Boy * 
William Weston, &c. 
— Also— 
The Young Lady Abroad 
Cottage Evenings 
Distinguished Characters 
Child’s Book on the Sabbath 
Savings Bank, and other Stories 
The Pre:nium 
Bush on Genesis 
The Temperanco Pledge 
Sigourney’s Letters 
N. B. The following Manuals used in Sunday 
Schools : 
Allen’s Questions, in 3 parts—separate 
Bible Biography 
Child’s Book on the Soul 
Abstract of Sacred History 
Service Book for 8. S. by Rev J. Walker, D. D. 
Sunday School Hymn Book 
Tho Worcester Catechism,—Channing’s do. &c. 
For sale by BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 124 
Washington street. 


6tis sept 30 


HEOLOGICAL WORKS.--Patrick’s Paraphra- 
ses, 3 vols 8vo; Patrick’s Commentary, 2v folio, 
Whitby’s Commentary, 3 vols folio ; 
Low man on the Revelation, 1 vol 4te; 
Wetstein’s Commentary, 2, vols folio; 
Beausobre on the New Testament, 2 vols 4to; 
Lardner’s Works, 5 vols 4te; 
Boyer’s Conjectures on the New Testament, 4to; 
Constant’s work on Religion, 5 vols 8vo; 
chmid’s Concordance, 2 vols 8vo; 
Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, 1 vol 8vo; 
Horsle y’s Tracts, 1 vol 8vo; 
Burton’s Greek Testament, 2 vols 8vo; 
Watson’s Tracts, 6 vols 8vo; 
Hall’s complete works, 6 vol 8vo; 
Bibliotheca Fratum Polonorum,6 vols folio; 
Hammond on the New Testament, folio; 
Rosenmuller on the Old Testament, 18 vols Svo: 
Rosenmuller on the New Testament, 5 vols 8vo; &c. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. Boston 
Bookstore, 184,-Washington street, s 23 


RENCH BOOKS, for Begi —Tales i 
French, by Madame Seles sae 
Easy Lessons in French—selected from approved 
authors, 
Caroline, or Effet d’ un Malheur, a Tale, b ad. 
Guizot. Published at TICKNOR'S, 


oct 7 Corner of Washington and School sts: 
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| together, he proposed that we should recite to | 
_ each other alternately such adventures of knight- 
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ROOMS FOR THE SALE OF PRIVATE LI. 
sh ’ BRARIES. 
+. aks ro oe cee 
a citation of gentlemen havin ivat 
Libraries for sale, we have fitted up lee sad 


convenient rooms over our Store for this branch of 
business, and shall at all times be prepared to receive 
and sell on commission large or small collections. We 
have now on sale the Library of the Jate: Rev. Dr 


. Prince of Salem, and other collections have been of- 


fered to the public with much satisfaction to all parties, 
kxecutors on Estates will find this a favorable oppor- 
tunity to dispose of valuable private Libraries. 

Orders for English Books forwaid2d monthly. 

’ Having been connected with the Trade for many 
years in the Houses of Hilliard, Gray & Co., in Bos- 
ton, and Hilliard & Brown at Cambridge, we hope 
to merit and receive a continuation of the patronage 
so bestowed upon us while connected with those 
firins. CHARLES C. LITTLE. 

JAMES BROWN, 

We have now on sale at the above rooms nearly 
6000 volumes among which are the following—Ros. 
enmuller O. T. 19 vols; Wetstein N. T. 2v. folio ef, 
Forcellini’s Latin Lexicon, last ed. 2v 4to—Webster’s 
Dictionary 2v. 4to—Schleusner O. T. 3v .cf. Lonaon, 

Upwards ot 300 vols of Sermons of the best English 
divines mostly bound in calf: Christian Examiner, 
complete ;—Dodsley’s annnual Register 52 vols— 
Silliman’s Journal do—-Edinburgh, Quarterly and 
North American Review complete— Monthly Re- 
pository, complete (Dr Prince’s copy) in English ef, 
—Johnson and Steven’s Shakspeare 15 vols 8vo calt, 
—Scott’s Dryden 18 vols Svo.— Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s Collections complete, &c. §c,—all 
at very low prices. 

We have also for sale at our store under these 
rooms (former stand of Hilliard, Gray, & Co.) the 
whole Law stock, purchased of these gentlemen and 
a fine collection of miscellaneous and classiea! books, 
to all of which we are constantly making additions 
of rare works published in England and here. 

All orders attended to with accuracy and despatch, 

oct 7 tf 112 Washington street. 


ORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DiC” 
TIONARY. Revised and enlarged edition* 

This dictionary contains, besides a very full voca- 
bulary of common English words, many technical 
terms, and a cepious list of such words and phrases 
from foreign languages as are often foundin Eng- 
lish books, very full voeabulaiies of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names, and a vocabulary of words 
of doubtful or various orthography. which, together 
with the rules and remarks accompanying them, em- 
braces nearly all the difficult and doubtiul cases that 
often occur in English orthography. This edition is 
also furnished with an.dppendiz, containing additional 
words, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary, comprising 
about 3000 Modern Geographical Names. The 
volume comprises about 66,000 words, to all of which 
the pronunciation is given; being more than twice as 
many as are found in the school editions of Walker’s 
Dictionary, together with their vocabuleries. 

This Dictionary is used in the Boston Schools, and 
in numerous other schools, academies and seminaries 
in various parts of the country; and it has been 
highly recommended by various literary journals, and 
by many gentlemen whose opinion is eminently enti- 
tled to respect. 

RECOMMENDATION. é’ 

This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
ple evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, in a very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity ef valua. 
ble matter than any other similar work; and asa 
Pronouncing wictionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exibition of all the principal authori- 
ties respecting words of doubtful and various pronun- 
ciation. We de not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 


Joseph Story, LL. D., Prof. Law,Cambridge Mass. 
Sidney Willard, A. M., Prof. Heb. Latin, &c. do. 
Ed. T. Channing, A. M., Prof. Rhet. and Oratory do. 
John Pickering, LL. D., Boston. 
Wm Allen, D.D. Pres. Bowdoin College, Maine. 
S. P. Newman, A. M, Prof. Rhet. Bowdoin Col. Me. 
J. L. Kingsley, LL. D., Prof. Latin, Yale Col. Con. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., Prof. Rhet. Union Col. N. Y. 
C. Anthon, LL, D., Prof. Gr- & Lat. Colu. Col. N.Y. 
Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Robley Dunglison, M. D , Prof. University of Md. 
J.P. Cushing, A M., Pres. Hampden Sidney Col. Va. 
Jasper Adams, D. D., Pres. Charleston College §.C 
Alonzo Church, D. D. Pres. University of Georgia. 
Philip Lindsley, D. D., Pres. Nashville Uni. Tenn. 
Edward Beecher, A. M., Pres. Illinois College. 
WORCESTER’S ELEMNNTARY DICTIONA- 
RY ; For Common Schools, 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a 
reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
It contains a very full list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use ; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Common School Dictionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully given ina form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

The Elementary Dictionary comprises the follow- 
ing divisions :— 





1. Dictionary Proper Words, 32,240 
2. Words from Foreign Languages, do. 402 
3. List of Americanisms, do. 83 
4. List of Wo ds of Various Orthography, — 1,085 
5. Greek and Latin Proper Names, do. 4,820 
G- Scripture Proper Names, do. 2,440 
2. Modern Geographical Names. do. 2,980 
Total number of words, 43,850. 


The above works are now published by the Amer- 
ican Stationers Company, Boston, who are prepared 
to supply the Trade, Teachers, and School Commit- 
tees, on the most favorable terms. Address 

a 22 JOHN B. RUSSELL, 19 School st. 


FINHE SAVINGS BANK, and other Stories, form- 
ing Part 4 of the Stories from Real Life, this day 
published at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washington #|. 
Also, new editions of Part 1, Three Experiments— 
Part 2, Elinor Fulten—Part 3, The Harcourts. 
These Stories are designed to teach true indepen- 
dence and domestic economy, and will be completed 
in five parts of 144 poges each, at SI for the whole. 
s 30 WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO. 


ISS LESLIE’S NEW COOK LOOK.—Diree- 

tions for Cooking ; being a system of the ait if 
its various branches, by Miss Leslie, author of ‘ Se’ 
enty-five Receipts, &c. 

‘ The work contains a greater number of receipts 
than have ever been published in any similar work, 
and the directions are given as minutely as if eac!t 
receipt was to stand alone, all reference to others 
being avoided.’— Preface. 

‘ The book is a perfect Vade Mecum for the house: 
keeper, and we should think would be in dema? 
for the soundness of its culinary doctrine, and the si 
plicity of its precepts.’—U. S. Gaz, 

For sale at the Literary Rooms 

o 21 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


RIEN DSHIP’S OFFERING, and WINTER? 
WREATH--an Annual Remembrancer, !0r 183° 
‘ This is Affections’s Tribute—t riendship’s Offering: 
Whose silent eloquence, more rich than words: 
Tells of the Giver’s faith and truth in absence, 
And says--Forget me not.’ 
Beautifully bound in embossed morocco, and ¢™ 
bellished with 11 splendid engravings, P 
This day received at TICKNOR’S, corner ® 
Washington and School streets. 0 2 
ALFOURDS LIFE OF LAMB. 
Lamb’s Prose Works, 3 vols, 
** Poetical do 
** Dramatic Poets 2 vols. 
Scott’s Poetical Works, 12 vols. . sean 
Fresh supply just received by JAMES MU 
ROE & CO, oct 21 
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AMES MUNROE & CO, General Agen™ P 
the American-Unitarian Association. 1345 2 
ington st. : tf a 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING? 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Ep1rok- nth? 
Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six pee 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in oe 
To individuals or companies who pay '" ® 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. atthe 
q7 No subscription discontinued, except & 
discretion of the publisher, until all arreurag 
aid. 
Allcommunicatons, as well as letters of ni 
relating to the Christian Register,should bea 
to Davip ReeEp, Boston, 
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